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MAUNDERINGS OF HUMANITARIANISM. 


§ intelligence of the outbreak among the Chinese settlers 
in the Indian Archipelago has come too late to be of 


- the slightest use in the elections—where, indeed, it might 


have inconveniently interfered with the useful fraud con- 
cerning YEH’s disavowal by his Emperor—there seems no 
reason why it should not be discussed with tolerable impar- 
tiality and reasonable regard for truth. It appears to 
give quite a new character to the contest in which the 
courage, zeal, and prudence of ‘Sir Joun Bowrine have in- 
volved us. 

The importance of this news arises from its leading to the 
conclusion that we are at war, not with the Emperor of 
Curva, nor with the Celestial Empire, nor with the “ Middle 
Kingdom,” nor with any fiction, either respectable or absurd, 
but with the entire Chinese race. The feeling that there 
is a life-and-death struggle between the Europeans and the 
people of China has spread even to the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water who have collected round the European 
colonies in all the Indian seas. Now, @ priori, there is a 
strong improbability that these self-exiled Chinese would 
have any great sympathy with the popular passions of their 
fatherland. » It is, we believe, against the positive law of 
China to emigrate —certainly it is against the habits and 
instincts: of ‘the race; and. it is only the overwhelming 
pressure of population which squeezes out an infinitesimal 
proportion. of the Chinese millions, and casts. them on 
foreign ‘soil. The adventurers arc’ emphatically men with- 
out hearth or home—recreants who have deserted the 
bones of their ancestors—Pariahs of the people. Yet 
even these outcasts appear to have received the contagion 
of hatred through some mysterious channel; and, though 
living under English rule, and in full sight of our ap- 
pliances of war, they are preparing to risk attacks on 
masters to whom they have hitherto rendered the obe- 
dience of menials. Of course they will be put down, and 
generally with even more completeness than they seem 
to have been in the hybrid principality of Sarawak. But, 
reasoning from their conduct to the far hotter fanaticism 
which must reign in the Empire itself, let us ask whether 
we have not entangled ourselves in difficulties of which 
sophistry and bullying will vainly strive to disguise the 
extreme seriousness. Have we really three hundred millions 
of men for our enemies? Are we actually to go through the 
operation which is called “reading a lesson” to a great 
fraction of the human race? If this be so, we make a present 
tothe Zimes of General AsuBurnuam, and we cheerfully 
concede that we had better ship Aldershot on board the 
Great Eastern, and send our most smashing general to begin 
the work in earnest. The Emperor of CuiNna is no more 
formidable to our arms than the painted canvas of one 
of his own sham batteries; but the people of China 
cm offer a resistance not pleasant to contemplate. 
There is much danger that all the peppering which the 

glish army and navy can administer will have about as 
much effect on them as firing snipe-shot into a French 
mattrass, 

A few weeks ago, there was much exultation that we were 
hot at war with the Emperor of Curva. We can only 
‘xpress our sincere regret that we are not at war with him. 
In addition to the other uses of a regular Government, it 
as the convenience of knowing when it is beaten, and of 

ing able to force its subjects to act upon that knowledge. 

© persons who preside over a vast and complex system of 
administration feel disturbances of any part of it with a sen- 
‘tiveness not at all shared by those who only know Govern- 
ment as an engine of restraint. When Sebastopol was taken, 
ae not the people but the Government of Russia 
Which acknowledged itself worsted; and so in the last 


Chinese war, the capture of Nankin caused, not the people 
of China but the Court at Pekin to confess at length 
a conclusive defeat. The force of the Government 
was, in fact, exerted in both cases on the side of the victo- 
rious belligerent, in compelling submission to terms of 
peace which the members of the community in detail could 
never have been forced to listen to. But the Emperor of 
Curna—paralyzed, probably, by the disorganization which 
the rebellion has introduced into his dominions—leaves us 
to fight out our quarrel with the subjects he pretends to 
rule. How is such a war to be waged? How are we to 
contend with a population which, massacre it as we may, 
will instantly close over the void like parted water? How 
are we to infuse respect for our arms into the dwellers along 
the Great Wall, or into the inhabitants of the provinces on 
the Siamese frontier? All the proposals which our advisers 
offer us are clearly founded on the assumption that there is 
something like a Government in China. There is, of course, 
not the slightest use in an expedition directed even against 
Pekin, unless the Emperor at Pekin has power to make 
his orders obeyed by the population along his seaboard ; 
and it will be trouble wasted to seize a dozen more ports 
on the coast, unless there is an Administration to regularize 
the tea-trade, and to protect English merchants from the 
hostility of the neighbours on whom they have intruded 
their company. Yet, so far as we can be said to have any 
information about China, we have reason to believe: that 
Government is altogether in abeyance. The Emperor 
neither formally adopts Yeu’s proceedings nor formally 
disavows them. The war seems, therefore, to be with the 
Chinese themselves ; and if so, it is a war of a kind and 
character unknown in history. 

If the English troops, with their allies, are obliged to 
enter upon this contest, it is sickening to think what butchery 
and shambles-work await them before they can make an 
impression even on the portions of the population within 
their reach. The Chinese will offer no effectual resistance ; 
but it is clear that they will take a vast amount of killing 
before their passions are quenched, Sir James Brooke 
allows that he and his Dyaks killed, at Sarawak, 2000 out of 
4000 Chinese denizens, almost all of the slain being grown 
men; and yet.he does not pretend to consider himself safe 
from the vengeance of the remainder. YEH is said to have 
put to death 70,000 persons in a single province, in order 
to suppress a rebellion which breaks out again as soon as the 
disputes with the English give it a chance of revival. The 
efforts of our men to read the Chinese their lesson will 
probably be limited by the natural reluctance of Englishmen 
to pour out such rivers of blood without visible result; 
but, otherwise, there is no reason why the slaughter should 
not continue till the Chinese learn at last, by our example, 
the way to fight us. M. Hvc tells us it is a great mistake 
to suppose the Chinese destitute of military capacity. He 
argues that they are quite right to run away from us at pre- 
sent, considering that they have no discipline which can enable 
them to meet a charge of bayonets, and no gunpowder which 
will carry a ball over a third of the range of an English 
musket. But he asserts that, if their eternally ridiculous 
traditions of warfare ceased to influence them, and if they 
could once learn to imitate the warlike manufactures of 
Europe, and to practise European drill, their numbers, skill, 
sobriety, patience, and contempt of pain and death would 
convert them into material for troops infinitely more 
formidable than Russian serfs. Sir Jonn Bowrine has 
already converted the Siamese to Free-trade by a 
series of public lectures at Bangkok—it will be one 
more flower in his crown if it turns out that, with no 
other appliance than a series of demonstrative experiments, 
he has undertaken and carried through the military educa- 
tion of the Chinese. re 
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OXFORD EXAMINATIONS AND OXFORD EXAMINERS. 


HE first thing the reformers of Oxford Examinations have 
to do is to reform the mode of appointing the Examiners. 
At present, as our Oxford readers are aware, the Examiners 
are alternately appointed by the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Proctors for the time being. The Vice-Chancellorship passes 
down the list of Heads according to seniority ; and the 
Proctorships travel round the colleges according to a certain 
eycle, and are filled up within each college, not by election, 
but by the nomination of the senior Fellow of a certain 
academical standing who chooses to accept the office. Nomi- 
nally, the University in Convocation has a veto on the 
appointment of Examiners, but such vetoes are invariably 
and notoriously dead letters. Nobody is found (especially in 
a limited society) to take the initiative in the exercise of so 
invidious a power. Thus these appointments, on which the 
standard of knowledge among the students and the fair 
distribution of honours depend, are in efiect reduced to 
private patronage, exercised without check by persons for 
whose fitness there is no guarantee. The Examinerships are 
held only for two years; and the salary is too small to 
secure any man’s undivided services, much more those of a 
first-rate man. 

From these combined causes several evils result. In the 
first place, very unsatisfactory appointments (to use the 
mildest expression) are often made. Oxford Vice-Chan- 
cellors and Proctors are honourable nen—but they are men. 
They have friends, fellow-collegians, and partisans, and they 
will not use patronage entirely as a trust. In one society, 
indeed, it was for some time, if it is not now, a positive rule 
of etiquette, that the appointment should never go out of 
College ; and the most unfortunate nomination within our 
recollection resulted from the faithful observance of this 
rule. Generally speaking, the nominator prefers a member 
of his own College, if one be found in his opinion duly quali- 
fied ; and the standard of qualification is apt to adjust itself 
to the character of the College. But the most public-spirited 
Vice-Chancellor or Proctor is really often limited in his 
choice to a very small sphere, the appointments recurring so 
frequently, and the remuneration being insufficient to tenipt 
any one who is not holding some other place at Oxford. The 
consequence is, that any attempt to improve the subject- 
matter of examination in the schools is liable to be defeated 
by the absence of a corresponding improvement in the 
Examiners; and scarcely has the Philosophy School been 
brought by a few able and well-read men to something like 
the level of knowledge in the present day, when the College 
Tutors and Private Tutors drag it back again to that murky 
abyss of pseudo-Aristotelian tradition from which few of 
them have had time or energy to emerge. 

In the next place, from the frequent change of Examiners 
and the want of any regulating power, there results a fluctua- 
tion in the style of examination, according to individual ten- 
dencies and fancies, which is extremely embarrassing to the 
candidates, and in its effects extremely unjust, This is parti- 
cularly the case in subjects so susceptible of various views and 
various modes of treatment as philosophy and history. But 
the fluctuations extend even beyond the style of the examina- 
tion in particular subjects—they extend to the subjects them- 
selves. Logic was at one time ejected from the Philosophy 
School by the ascendancy of the friends of Progress among 
the examiners ; but it revived without notice upon the re- 
turn of the friends of Order. Even party feeling finds its 
expression, at the expense of the candidates, in these changes 
of the style of examination ; and we could name an in- 
stance in which a gentleman, who could not otherwise have 
been selected, was put in to give the Philosophy School a 
Conservative tendency, manifestly on the strength of his theo- 
logical views. The first conditions of examinations which are 
to regulate the studies of the University, and through the 
University of other places of education, is that they should 
be as uniform as the progress of knowledge will permit, 
and at all events exempt from sudden and unauthorized 
variations. 

Another evil (if we should rather not call it an abuse) 
which results from the present system, is the constant appoint- 
ment of College Tutors and Private Tutors to act as Exami- 
ners, their own pupils being among the candidates. This is 
a position in which no man of delicacy would willingly suffer 
himself to be placed, It involves a conflict between two irre- 
concileable duties. A tutor must know what will be the 
character of the examination, so far as he is concerned ; and 


paring his pupil for the examination, he equally does injus- 
tice. But the fact is, he cannot help reproducing his teach; 
in his examination papers, and thereby giving his pupil ay 
unjust advantage, especially in those branches of knowl, 

in regard to which teaching varies greatly, according to the 
individual mind. We will venture to say that the cand. 
date who possesses notes of an Examiner’s private lectures 
in philosophy has an advantage of not less than twenty 
cent. on that Examiner’s questions. And when it comes to 
the decision, another conflict of duties arises. Is the Ry. 
aminer to press what he, perhaps, most couscientiously be. 
lieves to be his pupil’s claims to an honour, or is he not to 
press them! The result probably is, that he abstains from 
voting, and perhaps from directly expressing his opinion: 
but he still exercises an influence on the decision, which, as his 
colleagues will in their turn be in the same predicament, it 
is not difficult to do. There used, we believe, to be a rule 
of delicacy which forbad an examiner to continue takj 
private pupils ; but this rule has been broken through, and 
examiners now “cram” candidates up to the time of the 
examination. The consequences of this most sinister system 
are not doubtful. It leads to partiality in the distr. 
bution of honowrs which, it must be remembered, are not the 
private property of the University, but a national trust, 
And this is a grievance which, in plain language, is not to 
be endured. 

The first thing is, that the University should take the 
appointment of the Examiners, and with it the conduct of 
the Examinations, really into her own hands. It is her 
duty, perhaps her most important duty ; she is responsible 
to the nation for its exercise ; she has no right to delegate 
it if she would ; and the idea that the interests or prejudices 
of the colleges can claim to be considered in the matter, is 
not for a moment to be entertained. The second thing is, 
that the salary should be made sufficiently good to secure 
the undivided services of really first-rate men, unconnected 
with college or private tuition, able to judge fairly between 
all the candidates, and who may keep the college and 
private tuition up to the mark by the influence of inde. 
pendent examinations, instead of lowering the examination, 
as it is lowered now, to the level of the tuition. The third 
thing is, that in order to secure greater experience, and 
preserve uniformity in the style of the examination, the 
appointments should be for a longer period. For ow 
part, we believe that many of the Professors would be 
far more usefully employed in conducting the examinations 
than in any other way ; and this is the only mode in which, 
at the present day, they can exercise a real and rational 
influence on the studies of the place. The lectures of Pro- 
fessors, unlike those of the Tutors, would, of course, be open 
alike to all, so that no one would in that respect have an 
unfair advantage. This, however, is a matter of opinion; 
and we know that the name of a Professor excites as much 
extravagant alarm on one side as it does extravagant enthu- 
siasm on the other. What is not a matter of opinion, but 
of plain duty, is, that Oxford should, from some quarter or 
other, find thoroughly competent and impartial persons to 
discharge a momentous trust. 


PARLIAMENT v. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


see Quarterly Review has presented us with the reverse 
of the medal struck by the Edinburgh in honour of the 
new Parliament. The Whig organ having ingeniously 
demonstrated that the late House of Commons was I- 
curably bad, and that its successor is incomparably go 
the Tory Reviewer proves, equally to his own satisfaction, 
that the old House was the model of a representative 
assembly, and that the newly-elected Parliament is every- 
thing that is base, contemptible, and weak. Opposite a 
these views may seem, there is one tendency very app® 
rent in the disquisitions of the rival journalists —how- 
ever they may differ in other respects, they are perfectly 
agreed in their anxiety to depreciate the reputation of Par- 
liamentary Government. 

Parliament is intolerable, and must be got rid of, says 
the Edinburgh, if it will not support Lord PatmersTon’$ 
Government. What is the use of a House of Commons, 
cries the Quarterly, elected to support such a Minister! 
We confess we have the misfortune to be unable to agree 
entirely with either of these eminent authorities. We are 
hardly prepared to judge the great fundamental principles of 
our Constitution by either of the tests thus proposed to us 


whether he uses that knowledge, or does not use it, in pre- 


The Representative Government of England is the bulwark 
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of our own freedom, and the hope of subjugated Europe; and 
those politicians who seek to discredit and decry it are no 
trae friends, either to their own country or to mankind. 
Partisans may be dissatisfied with the constitution of a 
which does not exactly reflect their own particular 
opinions, OF further their political projects ; but after all, 
Parliament, elected by the free suffrages of the English 
Je, is the form of Government which has made this 
country what it is, and which will yet, we trust, in spite of 
the reviewers, make it all that it is capable of becoming. 
At least, if it be not so, we have no other hope in reserve. 
As regards the tirade of the Hdinburgh Review against the 
constitution and conduct of the Jate House of Commons, 
wecan but say that that House seems to us to have per- 
formed fairly the duty of a Parliament, inasmuch as it 
substantially represented the opinion of the country. It is 
all very well to sneer at the insincerity of the issue on 
which it was chosen; but to any one who will candidly 
ansider its career, it will be abundantly evident that it 
did effectively reflect public feeling. The Parliament of 
1852 was elected under the auspices of Lord Dery; and 
the fate of his Administration was sealed by a very narrow 
majority, scarcely greater than that which led to the recent 
dissolution. If Lord Dersy had frankly accepted the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, and if his Government had shown 
itself capable of carrying out a policy of commercial reform, 
the Administration of 1852 might have received the support 
of the House of Commons. But the opinion of the nation 
was clear and distinct, and Parliament truly embodied that 
opinion when it refused its confidence to a Government which 
was neither willing nor able to give effect to a liberal com- 
mercial policy. Hence, from its very commencement, the 
late House showed that, in spite of the delusive pretences 
of the hustings, it was a genuine representative assembly. 
The majority of the country was in favour of a Free Trade 
policy, and the first act of the new Parliament was to consti- 
tutea Free Trade Administration. With the exception of 
the appointment of the Sebastopol Committee, no member 
of the Government of Lord ABERDEEN has any ground to 
complain of a Legislature by which that Government was 
steadily supported. Mr. Giapsrone’s Budget was carried 
through the House of Commons, in spite of an able and perti- 
mecious opposition, by majorities four times greater than that 
which had terminated the Administration of Lord Dersy. Ata 
later period, when the war, like Aaron’s rod, had swallowed 
up all other questions, the House of Commons reflected, with 
equal fidelity, the sentiments, the impulses, and even the 
prejudices of the public. Whatever, may now be thought 
of the justice of the sentence passed on the Aberdeen 
Government, the vote which pronounced it was certainly 
dictated by the popular voice; and Lord Dersy himself 
wknowledged that, at that moment, no Administration 
could be framed which did not include Lord PALmErston’s 
mame as the pledge of a policy which the country de- 
manded. Once more, the House of Commons—still, as we 
believe, true to its representative function—gave to the 
new Government of the day a faithful and ungrudging sup- 
port; whilst the view which Parliament took of Lord Joun 
sELL's conduct at Vienna was exactly in accordance with 
public opinion. It will be said that the last and fatal vote of 
the late House was a proof that it inadequately represented 
the sentiments of the country; but, without reopening a 
Worn-out subject, it is enough to reply that the public out of 
doors had but little interested itself in the Chinese question, 
and that the decision of Parliament cannot be said to have 
im contradiction to a national feeling which had never 
been expressed. At the same time, it should be remembered 
that nota tithe even of the Palmerstonian candidates pro- 
fessed on the hustings to approve the conduct of Sir J. 
WRING, which alone Mr. CoppEn’s motion condemned. We 
‘peat, then, that nothing can be, historically, more untrue 
than the charge brought against the late House of Commons 
by Ministerial partisans, of want of sympathy with the 
g8 and wishes of the country. 
We see as little foundation for the dismal prognostications 
of the Quarterly Review as for the censorious retrospect of the 
Edinburgh, It appears to us that a Tory writer who pro- 
‘ses himself utterly dissatisfied with the existing constitu- 
tion of Parliament is in a somewhat false position. Parliament 
after all, and we hope will long continue to be, the only 
ustrument by which this country can be governed. A 
cal Reformer may, if he pleases, complain of the results 
© present representative system—it is his vocation. 


But the most retrograde Tory in the country can hardly 


hope to alter that system in any mode which he would 
consider an improvement. If, therefore, he cannot go on 
with it as it is, he has no choice but to give up public affairs 
as hopeless. He must secede from public life, as so many 
respectable and educated Americans have done, to their own 
great discredit, and to the serious injury of their country. 
But this isthe tone of spoilt children, and of ill-disciplined 
and inferior minds. It may do for the Crokers and the 
Expons, but not for statesmen and patriots. Lord JoHNy 
RvusseEtt, in his speech on the occasion of the death of Sir 
R. Peet, thoughtfully and sagaciously pointed out, as one of 
the principal claims of the deceased statesman t6 public 
admiration and gratitude, that he had stuck by his 
colours, and not despaired of his cause after the deadly 
blow struck at the Tory party by the Reform Act. All the 
whining and croaking of the Quarterly Review as to the 
composition of the new Parliament, seems to us unmanly, 
unpatriotic, and unstatesmanlike. After all, it is an English 
Parliament elected by the English people ; and if there are 
any politicians who do not know how to deal with such a 
body, all that we can say is, that we doubt very much 
whether they are fit to be English Ministers. The consti- 
tuencies may be, and probably often are, led astray by foolish 
cries, and governed by erroneous sentiments ; and when that 
is the case, the House of Commons will certainly in fact— 
and, we venture to say, undoubtedly ought in theory—to 
represent those very errors. A Parliament would be a 
very bad representative assembly if it placed itself in direct 
hostility to the feelings of the majority of the people. Soton 
understood the theory of constitutional government better 
than the Quarterly reviewer, when he said, “I have given the 
Athenians, not the best laws which can be, but the best 
which they can bear ;” and a popular election accomplishes its 
true purpose when it gives us, not perhaps the best possible 
Parliament, but the best which public opinion at the time 
will bear. What we want in the House of Commons is, not 
a sympiesometer which fluctuates with every passing cloud, 
but a barometer which shall indicate the real variations of 
the political atmosphere. To demand that the instrument 
should stand at “set fair” when it is pouring out of doors, is 
about as wise as was the conduct of the gentleman who, in 
his horror of east winds, always tied his weathercock to point 
west during the months of March and 7 The Quarterly 
reviewer does not seem to perceive that the charges which he 
brings against the new Parliament are, in fact, an impeach- 
ment of the English people. But those who aspire to govern 
the English people must learn to understand, and not to 
scold them. 
We are among those who think that changes might be 
advantageously introduced in the constitution of the elec- 
toral body, but we see no ground for the denunciations 
which the Quarterly Review launehes at the recently-elected 
Parliament. We perceive no reason either to doubt that the 
new House of Commons very fairly represents public opinion, 
or to predict that it will not transact with tolerable efficiency 
the business of the country. We do not infer, from the 
favourable disposition which the constituencies have shown 
towards Lord Patmerston, that there will be any unworthy 
or servile submission to the person or policy of the Minister. 
If the Tory party have lost votes at the elections, it is 
simply because, under the conduct of their present leaders, 
they had previously lost credit and influence in the country. 
The Liberal party have reaped the advantage of the decline 
of their adversaries in public favour. The cry of “ Pat- 
MERSTON for ever” was successful, as much because there 
was no competition as for any other reason—the Premier 
walked over the course because all his rivals had paid forfeit. 
But it is a delusion, into which only the interested or the 
ignorant can fall, to suppose that the cry of the hustings will 
permanently govern the policy of the Parliament any more 
than it will fix the opinion of the country. It was the 
great Protectionist majority of 1841 which repealed the 
Corn Laws in 1846 ; and at both periods alike, Parliament 
duly represented public feeling and conviction. There seems 
no reason to suppose that the Parliament of 1857 will be 
found more partisan in its constitution or more obstinate in 
its predilections than that of 1841. If Lord PaLtMEerston 
produces good measures, and pursues a really Liberal policy, 
we shall be as ready as Mr. Hayter to cry “ PaLMErston 
for ever ;’ but should he adopt the programme which the 
rterly Review obligingly chalks out for him, we are con- 
vinced that the House of Commons will speedily exchange 
that compendious creed for a very different formula. 
Parliament is, no doubt, prepared to give to the Govern- 
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ment of Lord PALMErsTON a fair and favourable trial, because 
such is the clearly-expressed will of the country ; but England 
has committed her interests to a steward—not surrendered 
them to a Dictator. The tenure of an English Minister is 
not like that of an American President, who, in virtue of 
the temporary cry which has secured his election, holds office 
for a fixed term, and exercises an authority wholly indepen- 
dent of public opinion. Lord Paumerston holds only 
quamdiu se bene gesserit ; and we have a right to expect of the 
Parliament which is just assembled, that it will act as an 
intelligent and impartial arbiter to judge between the Govern- 
ment and the country. 


THE LAST STAGE OF MORMONISM. 
— now presents the aspect of a disintegrating 


power in the American Union. Its political exist- 
ence, essentially inconsistent with the Federal Govern- 
ment, has now come into direct collision with the supreme 
power. It is not only a religious community, but an impe- 
rium in imperio, of the kind which invariably, sooner 
or later, developes into an imperium contra imperium. 
Curiously enough, it exhibits in its most extravagant form 
that very aspect for which Romanism in full swing has been 
charged—and not altogether without reason—as_ being 
anti-social, and a political treason. The Church supersedes 
the State. It presents just that state of things which 
was found, in the case of Judaism, to be inconsistent 
with the Roman Empire. When Judea was incorporated 
into the Empire, it received Imperial Governors, and the 
municipal law of the State; but the actual condition of 
Utah is as though Carapnas were Procurator in the place 
of Pontius Pivare, and chose to supersede Roman law, 
Roman taxation, and Roman officials, by the Sanhedrim. 
Either, then, Utah must cease to belong to the United 
States, or the Supreme Government of Washington must 
make itself felt on the banks of the Salt Lake. The base 
and unworthy compromise which made Bricuam Youne 
Governor of the Territory of Utah—that is, which 
gave him official recognition as a servant and minister 
of the Federal Union—has broken down. The law of 
the States cannot be administered, and the judicial repre- 
sentative of the Federation resigns office in despair. Youne 
was appointed because he was a partisan of President Pierce 
—it remains to be seen whether President Bucnanan will 
consent to become his tool, or will vindicate the supremacy 
of the Federal Government. Vigorous measures are promised 
—an army is to be marched into the rebellious Territory, 
and the officers of law are to be maintained in their posts 
by military occupation. In the meanwhile, Governor Youne 
isa traitor. He has destroyed the archives of the Supreme 
Court—he has cancelled the proceedings of the judges, 
released their prisoners, defied their law, reversed their 
sentences, and murdered their representatives. He ad- 
ministers a law—that of the Saints—unknown to the con- 
stitution, by which he imprisons all “ Gentile” immigrants ; 
and he organizes a secret society—that of the “ Danites’— 
with full powers to poison or expel all American citizens 
who will not accept the spiritual and temporal dictates 
of “the Church.” In a word, by a curious combination of 
Joun of LeypEN and the Lebanon fanatics, a system of 
assassipation has superseded all government and civilization. 
Although it was quite certain that, sooner or later, it 
would come to this, the present emergency seems a con- 
venient one for fighting out the battle. This was, in fact, the 
very issue on which Joe Sairu lost his life—though, by mis- 
management, he won a dubious martyrdom. He, too, though 
not, like his successor, a salaried officer of the Union, came 
into political conflict with the supreme power. He illegally 
suppressed a newspaper and seized its types. A warrant 
was issued for his apprehension, and was duly executed ; and 
it was during his legal custody in the gaol of Syracuse that 
he was murdered by the mob. There is no likelihood of 
this outbreak of Lynch law being repeated ; for there is no 
exasperated and insulted population in Utah, as there was at 
Nauvoo, to expel the Mormons from their territory. It is 
perhaps as well that the tumour has ripened—it is now fit for 
the knife. There is not the least occasion, under present cir- 
cumstances, for dealing with the religious element of Mor- 
monism. The thing is a political wrong, to be remedied by 
political means. Mormonism will be best suppressed by keep- 
ing it concentrated at Utah—it must be trampled out on the 
spot, and the fiery elements must not be carried about, like live 


flagration in another Deseret. The triumph of the Mormons 
was in the murder of Smit and in the Lynch-law execute 
at Nauvoo; but the mistake of expulsion is not likely tg 
be repeated, nor must another Mormon emigration be 
allowed. It is not for us to anticipate the policy of the 
Washington Government—we will only remark that jj 
that seems to be required is to deal With the Mormoy 
chiefs, Tarquin’s policy will be the soundest. Whe, 
Bricuam Youne and the twelve who act as Apostles are 
dealt with according to law, Utah may very reasonably by 
left to itself. The actual population of the Territory, whe, 
under the wholesome discipline of law, will soon lose the 
character of a religious and anti-social organization, W, 
believe that a revolution of this kind will be readily accepted 
by the people. They are the victims of a tyranny and 
delusion from which they will be glad to be emancipated, 
Two-thirds of the population, it has been ascertained, ar 
unable to read and write, and, incapable as they are of 
redressing their grievances, they will welcome any change, 
Most of the immigrants are disappointed men, submissive, 
because impoverished, and only held in subordination and 
external communion with the Saints because their means 
are exhausted and their labour mortgaged to their oppressors, 
The English, Scotch, and German recruits of Mormonism have, 
as far as we can judge from recent accounts, found out their 
mistake after a very brief experience of life at the Great 
Salt Lake ; and settlers of Teutonic origin would thank. 
fully accept the restoration of law and order. It may 
be questioned whether, in the case of the majority, reli. 
gious fanaticism was the original, or at least the paramount 
motive for emigration. The land flowing with milk and honey, 
rather than the spiritual privileges which Mormonism offered, 
was the substantial attraction to the victims. And of late 
the numbers of the community have actually diminished 
The delusion has passed the culminating point ; and among 
the elements of Mormon dissolution the prominence of late 
given to polygamy will be found the most influential— of 
late,” we say, because some years ago its existence was obsti- 
nately denied. Polygamy can never be enjoyed by the 
multitude—in the East it is, and always has been, a privi- 
lege of the wealthy few. 

The end of Mormonism began when the head of its hierar. 
chy was forced by circumstances to become the mere secular 
representative of the Union. Prophet Younc virtually ceased 
to reign when Governor Youne first touched his salary. The 
only chance for Mormonism was to keep clear of political 
claims—Judaism could never have survived until now unles 
it had been a distinct nationality. To live at all, the 
Mormons must be a separate people—the Utah Territory and 
Zion are irreconcileable. A Theocracy and a Federal Govern- 
ment cannot work together; and that Mormonism is a 
Theocracy in its coarsest and most repulsive form, we have 
the testimony of one of their preachers. “Since I became 
a Mormon,” he says, “ I know who God is, and where he is; 
and I know if I ask him a favour, if it’s right, he'll grant 
it me. I mean Briguam Youna; for he is my God, and 1 
don’t want to know anything about any other God.” It may 
be that it is no disparagement to Brignam Youne’s political 
sagacity that he accepted office under the Federal Government. 
He could not, perbaps, escape the dilemma; but it was 4 
blunder for his divinity to accept the post. It now remains 
to be seen whether he has any military talents, or whether 
the Danite Legion will support him. The only chance 
his favour is the inaccessibility of Utah. The spectacle, 
however, of a Federal army advancing on a Territory 2 
rebellion will not be without its significance, perhaps its 
use, in other quarters. The Utah campaign will possibly 
be the first of a series. 


THE CHIEF OF THE DIRECTORS. 


‘ British Bank proceedings in Basinghall-street have 
reached their climax in the examination of Mr. Humpuret 
Brown. This gentleman, whose name shed so much lustre o 
the Bank which was honoured by his support, has maintained 
in the Court of Bankruptcy the supremacy which he asserte 
in the Board Room at the South Sea House. His statement 
as far beyond the confessions of his brother directors, as his 
debt exceeded theirs. We thought the graceful narrative of 
Mr. Espa1ze, and the high-minded vindication of Mr. Arste! 
PELLATT, incomparable, until the great master appeared, a) 
threw all rivals into the shade. The peculiar merit of Mr 
Brown lies in the unconscious simplicity with which he t 
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his connexion with the Royal British Bank. We need not 
call them “fraudulent,” as Mr. Commissioner Hotroyp did. 
Fraudulent dealings are common enough, and the word alto- 
ther fails to convey any notion of the quiet audacity with 
which Mr. Brown set to work to extract the greatest pos- 
sibleamount of nourishment out of his milch cow in the City. 
There was no affectation about his proceedings at all—no 
mce of keeping a balance at first, for appearances’ 
sake. Mr. Brown was above such petty tricks. No sooner 
was he on the Board than he commenced operations in 
earnest. The very qualification which entitled him to that 
honourable position was never paid for, and the new Direc- 
tor straightway transferred his valuable account to the 
Bank which he condescended to patronize. If it had 
not been for the prestige of having such a customer as 
Mr. Brown, the first day’s work might have seemed rather 
unfavourable to the interests of the young institution. It 
consisted of the payment in of 187. 14s. to open the account, 
‘and the simultaneous abstraction of 2000/. on Mr. Brown’s 
note of hand, which, it is superfluous to say, was never ho- 
noured. But, as Mr. Brown observed, he would have been 
surprised if Mr. Cameron had hesitated to let him have such 
asum as 2000/. without security. It is true, it was one of 
the regular terms of business of the bank that no one should 
have discount unless the balance of his drawing account was 
at least one-fourth of the amount of his current bills ; but that 
was the Scotch system, which Mr. Brown did not adopt in 
his own case, because he thought it very unsound, and very 
different from the business of London. So Mr. Brown went 
on the sound principle of having all his transactions one way 
—from the Bank to the Director. They were quite insigni- 
ficant sums at first—3000l. in March, 4000/. in May, 7000/. 
in June, and so on; but gradually, in the course of a year or 
two, the account showed the respectable total of 70,000/., or 
thereabouts, to the debit of the worthy Director. 

This continuous progression from 18/. 14s. in his favour in 
1853, to 70,000/, against him in 1855, is on a scaleof which Mr. 
Brown is rather proud than otherwise, as he appears to mea- 
sure his importance in the world by the magnitude of his 
transactions, without much reference to their other peculi- 
arities. He was a little ashamed of the smallness of the first 
2000l. affair, and thought it necessary to state, by way of 
exculpation, that he had been doing business to the extent of 
half a million. However, he was not long open to the 
charge of dealing in insignificant amounts. But it is the 
method rather than the extent of his transactions which is 
especially worthy of notice. Mr. Brown himself evidently 
derives much satisfaction from contemplating the successful, 
though rather obvious, devices by which he covered his 
incessant demands on the funds of the corporation. After 
he had kept his private run on the Bank going for some 
nonths, it occurred to him or his friend, Mr. Cameron, that 
it would be as well to have some sort of security. Nothing 
was easier than to throw in a ship or two to make things 
safe; and accordingly, in June 1853, the Helen Lindsay, and 
subsequently a number of other ships, were transferred to 
the Bank by bills of sale, which it was agreed should not be 
registered. Every one concerned knew that the mere bill 
of sale, without the registry, was absolutely worthless—or, 
what amounts to the same thing, that its value depended on 
Mr. Brown’s honour. If he chose to sell or mortgage the 
ship to any one else, in fraud of the Bank, there was no law 
to prevent him from doing so. Of course he did choose to do 
what was so obviously to his interest ; and he rather curiously 
selected the then Governor of the Bank, Mr. Watrov, as 
the mortgagee of the ships already pledged to secure Mr. 
Brown’s own balance. The transaction, though circuitous, 
was neat. The ships went from Brown to the Bank, then per 
raudem from Brown to Wauron—then again from Watton 
to the Bank ; and at each stage more money was advanced, 
until at last the vessels were sold, and the Bank left with Mr. 
Brown's personal security. For example, the Helen Lindsay, 
which had been mortgaged to the Bank for 7000/., was soon 
after regularly transferred to WaxTon to cover 10,000/. The 
Governor thus stepped into the place of his constituents 
a8 first claimant on the ship. But this was only half the 
transaction. Mr. Watton himself had procured advances 
to the extent of 15,000/., and the ship which had been thus 
filched from the Bank was made to do duty again to cover 

is own obligations. One intermediate dealing rather dimi- 
nished the value of this security,—namely, a second mortgage 
of the same ship for another 10,000/. to Wa.ton, which 
‘was carefully suppressed when the vessel was once more 
made over to the Bank. 


This was a very effective stroke of business; and the 
curious part of the story is that Mr. Brown is utterly 
unconscious of having committed a fraad. He had pledged 
his property for 7oool. to the Bank, and he had, by 
his subsequent secret dealings with the Governor, made 
the security worthless. So far he could see, but he considers 
he had a perfect right to deal with the ships as he pleased ; 
and what is stranger still, the Bank, i.e. Mr. CAMERON, was 
so well satisfied with this first transaction that Mr. Brown 
was invited to repeat it, which he soon did, with a few 
aggravating circumstances, This time the slippery borrower 
was required to back up the bill of sale by a written under- 
taking to transfer the ship when called upon. He did 
transfer it, but it was to Mr. WaLTon again, and not to the 
Bank. But even this did not alarm the Manager. Another 
lot of five ships was dealt with in the same fashion. First 
there was a mortgage to the Bank, with an undertaking to 
register the ships in London. The next step may be best 
told by a quotation from Mr. Brown’s examination: “ Did 
you undertake to register those ships in the Port of London ? 
—Yes. Did you dv so'—No. Not one of them !—No.” 
One more extract completes the story :—*“ After you had 
mortgaged those ships, did you believe you had a right to 
deal with them as your own!—I did. I always dealt with 
them as my own. I had the power to deal with them with- 
out communicating with the Board.” 

If it were not for an incidental remark which was 
dropped in the course of the examination, we should merely 
class Mr. Brown with those gentlemen whose moral per- 
ceptions are not sufficiently clear to enable them to see 
anything wrong in defrauding a neighbour when you have 
“the power to so without communicating with him.” But 
this cannot be the true explanation, for Mr. Brown is ca- 
pable of much virtuous indignation about a comparatively 
venial irregularity. A Mr. Oxiver, it seems, had obtained 
accommodation on the understanding that the bank drafts 
were to be used in America. If we are to believe Mr. 
Brown (about which we feel a little hesitation), the bills 
were discounted in London and Liverpool, and the honour- 
able Director thus gives vent to his feelings on the subject :-— 
“T have no hesitation in saying that OLIVER swindled the 
Bank out of 20,000/. ; it is a very strong term to use, but I 
have no doubt about its correctness.” But Mr. HumpHrey 
Brown the moralist is quite a different man from Mr. 
Humpurey Brown the mortgagor. This duplicity—we use 
the word in its etymological sense—is a peculiarity of his 
character which he displayed on other occasions. When he 
was negotiating a loan with CAMERON, or cooking accounts 
with WAtToN, he was the most easy-going man in the world. 
But on the Board he was always the one to stand up for 
rigid legality. He never lost an opportunity of denouncing 
the unsoundness of the Scotch system, and modestly lectured 
his less offending brethren on the iniquity of continuing 
business and issuing new shares after the capital had been 
swamped through his own and other appropriations. Mr. 
Browny’s examination closed with the production of his letter 
of condolence to the late Manager, in which he laments over 
the stoppage of the Bank as a bungling piece of work. What- 
ever other faults may be found in him, we must admit that 
there was no bungling in the prosecution of his schemes for 
promoting the flow of bullion from the Bank to his own 


pocket. 


WAR ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


C appears that, though peace has been concluded, the 
Russian war is by no means at an end. Sebastopol has 
been evacuated, and the allied fleets have left the Black Sea ; 
but the scene of hostilities is only transferred, and the cam- 
paign is carried on as fiercely as ever in Capel-court. 
Russian officers have entertained English generals, the Cos- 
sacks have fraternised with the Highlanders, the Russian 
Minister is established in Chesham-place, and the “rank and 
beauty ” of England have returned from the coronation of the 
Czar at Moscow; but the quarrel between the nations seems 
as far as ever from being patched up. The great point in 
war consists in cutting off the enemy's supplies. We can no 
longer sweep the Sea of Azof with our gunboats—we have 
raised the blockade of Odessa, and abandoned the Spit of 
Kinburn ; but methods of offence yet remain which an odious 
peace has not wholly closed against us—we can still depreciate 
the scrip of the enemy. 

Some few months ago, when the Treaty of Paris was 
signed, Europe was congratulated on the conclusion of a 
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safe and honourable peace. The objects of the war had, we 
were told, been obtained—securities for the future had been 
provided—the great struggle had been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, and a!! }.st animosities were to be buried in obli- 
vion. ‘The wisdom and moderation of the young Emperor 
were loudly extolled. He was to exchange the military 
projects of his father for commercial enterprise and social 
improvement, and England was to hold forth a friendly hand 
to encourage the tottering steps of the barbarians in the new 
and untrodden paths of commerce and of arts. We were to 
aid and foster the social development of Russia with the same 
energy with which we had repressed her military aggressions. 
We had fought and won the battle, and now we were to be 
good friends and honest allies. We were charmed with the 
delightful prospect, and almost deceived by the amiable illu- 
sion. Even the Russians themselves seem to have been flat- 
tered into the mistake of supposing that these invitations to 
enter the pale of civilization were sincere. They said, “ We are 
told to develope ourselves. We don’t very well know what 
that means, but no doubt it is something very nice. Rail- 
ways, they say, are better things than regiments—let us have 
some railways. No doubt our good friends the English, 
who are so anxious that we should civilize ourselves, will 
be very glad to help us to make railways.” The poor bar- 
barians must be a little astonished at the indignation with 
which this modest proposal has been hailed. They find that 
stations are considered quite as objectionable as forts, and 
that locomotives are regarded as not less hostile to the 
liberties of Europe than cannon. ToDTLEBEN was a dangerous 
antagonist, but we are undone if Russia should secure the 
services of Brunet. The Redan and the Malakoff were 
formidable enough ; but what shall we do with express 
trains running regularly to the Sebastopol terminus ? 

As to the commercial aspect of the question we say 
nothing, because we know nothing. We neither advise our 
readers to invest in Russian scrip, nor dissuade them from 
so doing. We beg to refer them on that subject to the ordi- 
nary channels of information, and strongly advise them to 
be guided by the opinion of their brokers rather than by that 
of Mr. W. Russett. But it is not so much from a tender- 
ness to the pockets of the public as from a patriotic desire to 
weaken the foe that the trumpet-toned warnings of some of 
our contemporaries proceed. We almost tremble as we 
write, lest we should be denounced as traitors to our country 
for suggesting that Russian railway shares might be left to 
find their own level in the market like Canadian Bonds or 
French Rentes. We should be less surprised at these fervid 
admonitions if it were the ordinary habit of journals in this 
country to advise people as to what they should buy, sell, and 
avoid. But it is not; and on most occasions the Zines good- 
naturedly allows people to do the most foolish things in the 
world without a remonstrance. We are daily invited in our 
contemporary’s advertising sheet to supply California with 
fresh water, to lend money to the Spanish Government, and 
to invest British capital in promoting the interests of the 
South American Republics; and a patriotic editor leaves 
the public to judge for itself as to the expediency of the 
investment. Caveat emptor is a sound doctrine of eco- 
nomy, and not the less so because the lesson is often a severe 
one. 

If the assault on Russian railways were a mere question of 
stock-jobbing, we should not have thought it necessary to 
notice it. We should have simply said, Let the bears, 
bulls, and stags fight it out among themselves. But this 
hostility, apparently economical, is really political. The 
Russian Government is charged with meditating nothing 
short of fraud, swindling, and repudiation, on no evidence 
that we can see, except that the State of Indiana was 
once guilty of some sharp practice in the matter of a canal. 
After all, this is about as near a demonstration as the Zimes 
generally arrives at. Thus we are told that these railways 
are, properly speaking, no railways, but great military roads. 
We hope we shall not be suspected of having sold ourselves 
to the enemies of our country, if we venture to say that this 
seems to us great nonsense. It reminds us, for all the 
world, of the discovery in the “ Double Arrangement,” that 
the “waiter is no waiter, but a Knight Templar.” Of 
course all roads are military roads when soldiers travel on 
them. The railway from Paris to Boulogne is a military 
road, and such a line of communication would have been 
very useful to Napoxteon when he was occupied about the 
invasion of England. We don’t remember, however, that 
the English people were forbidden to take shares, though, at 
the period of its construction, the Prince DE JomnviLLE was 


at the head of the French marine. Indeed, we believe that 
that line, so dangerous to the shores of England, was prin. 
cipally constructed by British capital. Perhaps reasonab), 
persons anticipated that the trains would be more frequent 
occupied in carrying harmless British tourists to Paris tha, 
in conveying Zouaves to the harbour of Boulogne. Ty, 
railway to Strasburg would, no doubt, materially help the 
French to throw an army on the Rhine, and the line from 
Lyons to Turin will carry cannon into Italy better and faster 
than the Simplon. Why don’t we preach a crusade agaj 
these military roads? Simply because the English publig 
cannot be so easily gulled about things within a few milegof 
home as they are every day about distant affairs whic, 
are capable of being invested with vague and mysteriogs 
terrors. The Times is only talking just the same nonseng 
about Russian railways, and appealing to the same 
prejudices, that Mr. Coppen did six or seven years 
when he made his notorious speech against the Russian loan, 
The same process of “ crumpling up ” is recommended, and 
with equal probability of success. 

What is truly lamentable in the whole affair is the disposi. 
tion which isexhibited to envenom and inflame the sores which 
it was the object of the peace to close. These perpetual and 
insulting denunciations of a Power which we profess to have 
received again into amity, amount to something like a breach 
of faith. Ifwe were not prepared to have peace in our hearts, 
we had far better have gone on with the war. There ar 
many people who think that peace was prematurely om. 
cluded—though, if it were so, that was the fault, not of the 
Russians, but of England and France. But one thing is quite 
clear—that if we consented to put an end to the war, we 
have no right to perpetuate its animosities. The tone of 
some of our journals is like that ef a malicious boy, who pouts 
after he has ceased to fight. We have abandoned our right to 
bombard the Russians, but we cannot renounce the pleasure 
of spiting them. If we have not had fighting enough, for 
Heaven's sake let us begin again, and finish the busines 
out of hand—it will be far better and simpler than nursing 
the flame of half-smothered fires, and ministering to the 
vindictiveness of unsatisfied hate. Let us have 
war, or an honest and genuine peace. If the system of 
suspicion and denunciation is to continue, it is clear that we 
have gained nothing by the past struggle. If we cannot 
afford to treat Russia like any other European Goven- 
ment, it must be because we still fear her intentions and her 
power, and because in our hearts we believe that the 
securities we have exacted from her are imperfect and 
insufficient—that the peace we made was _ premature, 
and that the terms we imposed were inconclusive. We 
confess that we are not of that opinion; and we trust, 
in the name of common sense and common honesty, that 
having voluntarily renewed our amicable relations with 
the Czar, the spirit of the engagement into which we 
entered may be fulfilled with cordiality and good faith. If 
Russian railways are not likely to be remunerative, we hope 
that as little English capital as possible may be wasted m 
the enterprise ; but it seems to us a most unworthy coure 
to attempt to write down the public credit of a nation with 
which we have just concluded peace, simply out of spite at 
not having sufficiently thrashed them in the war. 


A NEW SPEAKER. 


yt eo time before its appointed hour on Thursday, the House 
of Commons began to reassemble after its penal dissolution. 
It was a curious sight for a bystander to witness. The floor 
swarmed like an ant-hill, and buzzed like a bee-hive—members 
crushing, crossing, recognising, shaking hands, lamenting the 
departed, and greeting the new-born. The House was very 
full; for ak the old members were not there in any 
very extraordinary numbers, the hundred and seventy 
“men of business” par excellence—were there to a man. 
Poor creatures! they looked shy enough under the blushing 
honours with which that morning’s Zimes had decked them. 
They mostly flocked, like scared sheep, to the further end of the 
House, under the clock; though here and there you might se 
one of them being introduced to his “ whip,” under the auspices 
of some friend, probably of little greater standing than himself, 
who was doing the honours with all the self-conscious patronage 
of a second-term freshman. They might well look modest, if 
they bethought them of the gaps they were called upon to B 
It ‘was sad to see “the vulture rule where once the 
reigned’”—to contemplate two obscure Irishmen sitting 2 
well-known places of Cobden and of Bright. 

Suddenly, athwart the confused murmur came a shout, “Black 
Rod ;” and amid cries of “ Hats, hats,” “Places, places,” the dems 
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mass fell off to the right hand and to the left—each man found a 
seat as best he could, and the House resumed the serried appearance 
reporters know so well. And you might see a cloud of blank ennui 
clear off the faces of the friendless new comers, as their throbbing 
hearts told them that their Parliamentary career was now really 
ing to begin, and they inwardly resolved to act like patriots and 
Fie men. The door opened—and in stalked a personage in gay 
clothing. His raiment was very magnificent ; but it was of that 
accurate construction that did not leave much room for muscular 
play, and you felt that he did wisely in advancing with extreme 
caution. Three bows—or rather three deflections of the hinge 
with which nature seemed to have endowed him—brought him 
to the table. He summoned the House to hear the Lords Com- 
missioners ; and then commenced a retreat, encumbered with a 
similar ceremonial. The House generally endures this affecting 
ant with becoming gravity, but the extreme length of it on 
this occasion, and the untamed rusticity of the new members, 
did result in an indecent guffaw before the personage in gay 
clothing had succeeded in backing into the lobby; and as he 
was painfully nervous, whether out of fear of the new mem- 
bers, or out of solicitude for his clothing, he almost fairly broke 


“down at this explosion. However, he escaped with tolerable 


nity. 

The House went, and in due time returned; and Lord Harry 
Vane arose to descant on the merits of Mr. Denison. A personal 
eulogium is as dull as a personal attack is lively; and Lord Harry's 
manner is not one to give zest to an insipid subject. But the House 
endured meekly, and with tolerable silence. It was very crowded. 


The Opposition, thanks to the recent election, have plenty of 


elbow-room ; and from some cause or other, their leaders were 
most of them absent. But the wild, irregular troops whom Lord 
Palmerston’s war-cry has gathered round his banner thronged 
the Ministerial benches to excess. The very gangway was choked 
with a pile of humanity ; and when you came to dissect it, you 
found it composed of no meaner earth than secretaries and vice- 
presidents. There crouched Danby Seymour, light-hearted as 
an enfranchised Caliban at the decease of Hogg: and there 
squatted Mr. Lowe, looking up at the skylights, and ever and 
aon, as he thought of how his pen had gulled the loutish 
squires, bursting into a spontaneous grin. The Treasury bench 
too, was full—so full as to exclude such eminent personages 
as these. Mr. Hayter wore a smile of sardonic triumph as he 
contemplated the House that was Ais work. For once no care 
seemed to shade his brow. Lord Palmerston was there—no 
longer, however, so pce eat as he was two years ago, 
but shrunk, chalky, s a a“ Sir Charles Wood, to judge 
from his own mirth and his colleagues’ gloom, was evidently, in 
the fulness of his heart, making more jokes than usual. ‘And 
there, on the extreme and darkest end of the Treasury bench, 
drawn by the soft memories of the past, or the epallies day 


‘dreams of the future, sat Lord John Russell. Ensconced in 


his dim recess, he Jooked like the shadowy Até that dogs the 
triumph of the Liberal party. The galleries, too, were full. 


Underneath was Lord Chelsea—the rejected of Middlesex—pro- 


claiming his contempt of fate by a preternatural gaiety ; while, 
just over the clock, the gay aspect of the Privy Seal lent a warm 
and cheerful colouring to the scene. 
At last Lord Harry Vane gave over. Mr. Thornely rose, 
king very much as if he could not help it. His speech was 
more in the character of a charge to Mr. Denison than a 
panegyric upon him. It was a panegyric with the praise left 
out—and unfortunately with the H’s left out too. To supply both 
e important defects, Mr. Thornely “ intimated,” to use his 
own language, a remedy for long speeches, which consisted in an 
exhortation to the leading members of the “ ’ouse” (who are the 
people that make long speeches), to begin at six instead of at 
eleven. Mr. Thornely must have been in Ireland during the 
vacation. After this recommendation, Mr. Thornely sat down, 
and the House returned to the question before it. Mr. Denison 
then expressed his cordial petite for the manner in which 
the House had received the mention of his name— which, 
inasmuch as they had received it with a dead silence, was a 
hly amiable mark of sensibility. The proper close to the 
ceremonial is, that the proposer and the seconder should lead the 
peaker elect, one by each hand, to the chair. But the gangway 
iqiween the table an Lord Palmerston’s knees being very narrow, 
oe in Lord Harry Vane pulling the Speaker through, and the 
peaker pulling Mr. Thornely. Another speech from the 


‘Speaker, and a cegpotnntion from each side of the House, 
ings. 


fished the proceed Lord Palmerston’s was jerky and 
rae He paid his protegé the left-handed compliment of 
ping that he might equal the virtues of Mr. Speaker Aber- 


.tombie—which is much like wishing that a friend might be 


endowed with the tact of Mr. Gladstone and the honesty of Mr. 

rey Brown. Mr. Walpole’s speech, though it was also 

Weak, was carried off by that graceful frankness which has made 
popular in the House. 

Of the wisdom of the election there will be many doubts. 
ure and features are undoubtedly no small 
_ in a Speaker; and practice may give him the repose of 

er, which on this occasion was painfully lacking. But it is 

doubted whether any amount of practice will free him 

the curt, hard style of address which is the heritage of all 

ve! family, or from the indecision which ere now has 
career. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER AND CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY. 


NY one who may have glanced, during the last few weeks, at 
the columns of the Morning Advertiser, will have come across 
some most extraordinary allusions to a very unknown fact in 
Christian antiquity, which must naturally have puzzled him. He 
will have seen it gravely stated that the cross, as a sign of religious 
worship, is borrowed from a very different ¢reed from that of 
Christianity, and is really the same symbol very slightly trans- 
muted, which the nations of the Posen cha: | worshipped as 
representing the productive force of nature. Few persons will 
have cared to trace whence this startling theory was borrowed, 
and fewer still are likely to have given much attention to the 
letters which zealous Protestants contribute to the organ of pot- 
house bigotry. Any one, however, who has followed the course of 
the paper in question will have perceived that it has been the sub- 
ject of a hoax to which we should have thought that no portion of 
the English press in these days could have fallen a prey. The 
astonishing ignorance and credulity displayed by the conductors 
of that journal are, we believe, without tea" | and it is really 
scarcely credible that an attempt so audacious in its fun and 
impudence could have succeeded. 

The matter began with a weary J article on the ‘‘ Westerton” 
judgment, in which the journalist betrayed that he had, somehow 
or other, got into his head that the worship of the cross was based 
on that of the phallus. We do not know om what foolish part 
writer, or from what lying historian or antiquary, this pac | 
conceit was taken; but it had been received as a fact by the 
writer, and accordingly the article to which we refer contained 
the following paragraphs :— 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the Privy Council is dawdling with 
a toy of the pseudo-Christians of the fourth and fifth. It is unable to com- 
prehend that this toy, which figured in the indecent processions of the Pagans, 
was a necessary adjunct of the Eleusinian Mysteries, and the rites of — 
and Isis, which has been found in the ruins of Nineveh, and which may 
now seen, with idols and unmentionable symbols, in the subterranean 
temple at Elephanta, cannot, without pollution of Christianity, be accepted 
as its emblem. 

Their lordships could have no difticulty in asserting, as they do, that crosses 
were in use centuries before crucifixes and images. It is on record 
crosses were found in the temple of Serapis at the destruction of Pagan edi- 
fices of that kind, in pursuance of the Theodosian decree, about the year 394. 
Christian antiquaries, on considering these crosses, pronounced them to be 
“ Emblems of Life.” It would appear, therefore, that, though the sign of the 
cross was in common use as early as the middle of the second century, the cross 
itself was not placed in the churches at the end of the fourth age. The next 
period was one in which a prodigious shoal of rank heathenisms were obtruded 
upon a religion that had for some time past deserved no better a name than 
pseudo-Christianity. With them, the mythological “Emblems of Life” 
resumed the stations which they had before occupied in the temples of Isis 
and Cybele; and in the processions which, under other names, continued the 
phallephoria, the thesmophoria, and the orgies of Bacchus and Ceres. Thus it 
was that thecross was received and perpetuated in the pseudo-Christian Church , 

This tickled the fancy of some malicious wit, and speculating 
on the credulity of the journalist, he sent on the following day 
a letter, under the signature of “‘ Cantab,” in which the position 
was gravely defended, and the journal was thanked for the blow 
dealt, by the article of the day before, to the use of those Pagan 
emblems by which our Protestant churches are now defaced. 
The letter was written with a great amount of mock learning, 
and interspersed with frequent allusions to such recondite authors 
as “ Dicphrastas de Orchini,”"—a copy of whose works the 
editor was told he might see either at St. John’s, Cambridge, 
or at the College of Surgeons. Contrary to all probability, the 
bait took, the letter was inserted, and the theory was adopted 
more eer than ever by the enlightened Protestant whose 
duty it is to keep the taprooms from Popery. Repeated refe- 
rences were made to it. Jt was brought up in all kinds of 
ways. The British public were told that “the cross, which 
is an emblem of what cannot be named in Protestant ears, is 
said to be both an architectural ornament and an emblem of 
Christianity.” They were assured that there is no difference 
between those who worship the statues of Serapis and Isis and 
those who perform the same act to the emblem of that god and 
goddess, united in the form of the Popish and Puseyite cross. 
They were asked to oppose those who are “striving to lute 
the judges of the land in behalf of what is emphatic ly the 
very antipodes of Christianity.” No wonder that the contriver, 
or contrivers, of the hoax became emboldened by such anne 
success. They determined to try their luck again, and last 
Monday appeared a letter, signed “G. Allan Saunders,” which 
is too good not to be extracted verbatim :— 

POPERY AND PROTESTANTISM. 
To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 

Sir,—With reference to the identity of the symbols of the Cross and the 
Phallus, an interesting subject to which allusion has been more than onée 
made in your columns, allow me to add the following information, gleaned 
from a very ancient MS. discovered some years since in @ cellar belonging to 
the monastery of Apati, a Carthusian establishment, the lazy and ignorant 
members of which were doubtless unaware of the trenchant satire on their 
own superstition lying hid among their bottles—somewhat remarkable, as the 
cellar has more votaries there than the library, or had, in the days when I 


The MS. is now in the possession of my friend Signor P. Montomini, an 
authority of great weight in these matters, now engaged on a new edition of 
the Auctores Priapici. As the contents of this curious MS. will be discussed 
in an elaborate note to this work, I will now merely state that it is therein 
related that a certain monk, Amphelius by name, who lived at Edessa in the 
latter part of the fourth century, noticing the great popularity = Priapus 


enjoyed among the “ Dii minores” of those parts, conceived 
java of supplanting his worship by that of the Cross. 
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I believe this is the earliest date assigned to the actual worship of the Cross. 
There is some doubt ubout the date of this MS, My learned friend ascribes it 
to the ninth century; it is probably much earlier. ; 

Popery, Sir, is ever the same; we all know whence she derived her jargon— 
“host,” from hostia,—* mass,” from manes. But it would be well to remind 
our own Puseyites that they are, in fact, clothing themselves and ows churches 
in the very worst garments of Paganism. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wyndham Club, April 24. G. ALLAN SAUNDERS. 


Even this went down, and next day the journalist returned 
to his favourite topic. In a leading article, we are told that 
“* Englishmen have seen the highest tribunal in the land decide 
in favour of the same symbol, for erecting and adorning which 
an Israelite monarch was doomed to pass seven years of his 
life as a beast of the field.” The Israelite monarch was evidently 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the name of this monarch suggested, we 
may suppose, to the wits who were playing on the folly and 
absurd ignorance of the journalist, the old rhyme, beginning 
“* Nebuchadnezzar, the King of the Jews,” &c. &c.; and accord- 
ingly they ventured on one experiment more, which is perfectly 
unsurpassable both for its effrontery and for its success. What 
but actually seeing the subjoined letter, which appeared in large 
print in the Morning Advertiser of last Thursday, could have 
persuaded us that in London, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a daily journal could be so conducted as to admit 
of the appearance of such a transparent hoax? It needs no 
comment :— 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATE OF ITALY. 

PAGANISM. 
To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 

Srr,—I cannot pretend to any a of the various religious parties 
belonging to the Protestant communion, so [ hope you will excuse my writing 
to you on the following subject. But I can owe to some knowledge of my 
own country, and of the effects upon her of that superstition which you, sir, 
so manfully labour to oppose. Hoodwinked by temporal tyranny, and be- 
sotted by a semi-heathen religion—if, indeed, we can apply the name of reli- 
gion to such a system—my native Italy lies groaning beneath the feet of the 
oppressors. I think you, sir, will agree with me, that no stone should be left 
unturned, no effort spared, to remove from the necks of mankind the chains 
which superstition has forged, and which it has succeeded in fastening on so 
many nations of the world. 

I have read the letter of Mr. Allan Saunder sin your paper of yesterday, on 
the subject of the nauseous emblem which has been put forth as that of the 
Christian religion; and I have also read the leading article on the same 
subject in your impression of yesterday, in which you refer to a certain 
“ Tsraclitish monarch,” and ‘to the image which he adored, and which you 
rightly conjecture to have represented the aforesaid emblem. That your 
view, sir, was perfectly correct, [am happy to be able to bring forward, out 
of the work Iam at present editing, the following passage to prove :— 

Pépovar ot “ldves, Ste O O peyas THY Iwdaiwy, rév Ocdv, THs dicews 
kat pidjpace thy eixova éxefytia, kal Tov Kémpov ev Tais 
7. A, 

The above has been erroneously attributed to Athenzus, but I am in a 
position to prove that it is of a much later period. 

I will not take up your space with further remarks on the resemblance 
between Popish and Pagan ceremonies. Their name, sir, is Legion; and you 
are probably as well acquainted with them as myself. 

Thanking you for your noble efforts on behalf of what I hope I may be 
allowed to gall the cause of Man, 


SIMILARITY OF POPERY TO 


Pretro 
Craven Hotel, Craven-street, Strand, April 23. 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. 


7 last Number of the Westminster Review contains an 

article on “ Literature and Society,” which appears to us to 
embody more distinctly than we have elsewhere seen it embodied, 
one of the commonest fallacies of the day. The writer begins by 
quoting Mr. Thackeray’s opinion—delivered with as much energy 
as its author could throw into his language and his manner—that 
the professional literary men of the present day meet with their 
full share of public recognition and encouragement. He does 
not so much discuss as play with the question, illustrating it by 
much pleasant and rather curious anecdote about the Mecnases 
of the Plantagenet and Tudor times; but in the latter part of 
the paper, he expresses clearly enough the opinion that Mr. 
Thackeray's view of the matter is a wrong one, and that English 
society does not, generally speaking, look upon the literary pro- 
fession with any very high esteem. We fully agree both with 
Mr. Thackeray and with his critic. We think that professional 
literary men do meet with quite as much recognition and encou- 
ragement as they deserve ; and we do not think that they enjoy a 
very high social position. The error which runs through the whole 
of the article to which we are referring—and through a vast deal of 
writing which, both in temper and in execution, is vastly inferior 
to it-—appears to us to consist in supposing that derivative words 
are always co-extensive in meaning with the sources from which 
they are derived. The word “literature” has a definite mean- 
ing, and therefore it would seem that the phrase “ literary man” 
ought to include all persons distinguished for or connected with 
literature. This is, however, so far from being the case that no 
two phrases can have less relation to each other—so that the fact 
that ‘literary men” are not very highly esteemed as a body is 
quite consistent with the fact that “ literature” was never more 
highly appreciated or rewarded than it is in the present day. 
We will attempt to illustrate both these positions. 

The fact that a man has written any book of permanent value 
in almost any department of knowledge is notoriously so far from 
being a social disgrace to him, that it is one of the achievements 
on which society, as it stands at present, is disposed to confer 
the very highest honour. Does any one, for example, think that 


Mr. Grote has lost caste by writing the History of Greece 
Mr. Hallam has been a martyr to the Constituiocal Hane 
England, that Mr. Macaulay has been ostracised, that 
Ruskin’s social position has been lowered, or that Mr. Merivale 
Dr. Milman, or Mr. Mill have suffered on account of thei 
respective publications? On the contrary, these gentlemen og, 
the greater, or at any rate a very great, part of their social stanq, 
ing to their literary reputation; and, indeed, the harvest, no 
only of fame, but of money, which some of them have 
from their books has been, not perhaps disproportioned to theip 
merits, but certainly far greater than any by which authors hay 
been rewarded in former times. We may, however, urge oy 

roof that literature is not unappreciated in the present day much 
Farther than these examples carry it. Of the enormous mags of 
periodical writing which is published in daily, weekly, mon 
quarterly, and even in annual instalments, there is a very 
yeamnelide amount which no one would blush to own, anj 
a small per-centage which it would be a credit to any my 
to be supposed to have written. No one can mix much jp 
society without falling in with people, in all walks of life, who 
have the reputation of being more or less avowedly in the habit 
of writing in different newspapers and reviews ; and if the pep. 
formances attributed to them by common opinion are in ay 
way remarkable, no one we think would say that their reputation 
in their various professions suffered from it. Does any on 
suppose that Mr. Macaulay’s reputation, when he wasa y 
man, was injured by the rumour that he had written the article 
in the Edinburgh Review which attracted so much attention, o 
that any man—whatever his pursuits might be—would be other. 
wise than flattered => report that he was occasionally the 
political or literary ‘‘ We” of the Zimes? Or—to take the 
considerable experiment which has as yet been made in avowed 
periodical composition—do we find that contributors to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Essays are looked upon as guilty of 
any impropriety ? To judge trom the positions and occupations 
of the various contributors, it would not seem to be the case. For, 
not to mention an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, we find 
amongst them not only resident members of the Universities, 
but professional men—clergymen and barristers—who would 
hardly put their names to such publications if they incurred any 

rofessional stigma by doing so. Still, with all these proofs that 
ee is held in honour amongst us, it cannot denied 
that there is a very general opinion that aclass of men exists, 
connected with literature, whose connexion with it is not looked 
upon by society with a very favourable eye; and we think that 
the opinion is true, and the feeling just. 

We know of only two reasons which can possibly induce a man 
to write. He may either have something to say, or he maybe 
under the necessity of saying something. It is only to writers of 
the first kind that society can be said to be under any obligations, 
The mere fact that a man gets his living by writing can be no 
more reason why he should be held in honour than the fact 
that he gets his living by shoemaking. Indeed, the circumstance 
that a person counts — any art as a means of regular occupa. 
tion and provision for the daily wants of life, tends to exclude him 
from some of the social consideration which excellence in it might 
otherwise have bestowed upon him. We admire a man for great 
personal strength and activity ; but if he is a professional teacher 
of gymnastics, our admiration is very much qualified, though in 
that case the substantial value of the accomplishments to their 

ssessor is greatly enhanced. Lady Hester Stanhope used to 

e (not unnaturally) very vain of the fact that she could, if she 

leased, emulate tailors or shoemakers in their respective arts; 
But if she had served an apprenticeship to those trades, she would 
have been rather ashamed of her skill than otherwise. The glory 
of art followed for art’s sake, and the comfort of a secure professional 
position, are totally distinct objects of desire. If a man chooses 
the pudding, he must not hold out his plate for praise. 

If, then, there is nothing in the mere profession of writing 
which can invest the persons who pursue it with any particular 
social consideration, is there anything in it which can expose them 
to the reverse? [fa “literary man,” in the professional sense of 
the words, is not entitled to more consideration as such than an 
apothecary or a dentist, is he entitled to less? It is always a 
invidious thing to speak ill of a class, but it is impossible to 
deny that, rightly or wrongly, an impression to this effect 
exists, and we do not think that it is by any means unfoun 
If a man deliberately intends to live by his pen, the only way of 
doing so is by becoming a regular contributor to periodicals. | 
he only contributes to them occasionally, or only employs in this 

ursuit such spare time as his other avocations may leave him, 
he does not fall within the class to which we are referring; 20f 
do we think his social position suffers, though of course his 
fessional reputation in his other pursuits might be injured if he 
were supposed to give too much time to writing. The question, 
therefore, ultimately narrows itself to this:—Why are persons 
whose principal occupation in life is writing im magazines 
and reviews, and who have no other ostensible means of sub- 
sistence, regarded by society with a certain degree of suspicion 
and dislike? Many answers might be given, but the mam 
one is simply this—that the great mass of periodical literature 
has no higher object than temporary amusement or excitement, 
and that people never have respected, and to the end of time 
never will respect, a class the existence of which is a mere 
luxury, quite unnecessary either to the being or to the well-being 
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ofsociety. Independence is the only certain security for respect. 
We are all dependent on doctors, on lawyers, on merchants, on 
shoemakers, on butchers and bakers, but we are quite indepen- 
dent of novelists, actors, conjurors, and pastry-cooks. It is not 
without a feeling that he is yielding to a weakness that even a 
school-boy goes to the play or eats a tart. He would respect 
his companion for not caring about them. Now and then, 
no doubt, a great genius appears, who makes use of trifles to 
teach the world lessons of which no human being is inde- 
ndent ; but in appreciating men of this stamp, quite another 
get of considerations must be taken into account. They differ 
from the “literary man” not in degree but in kind. The 
‘nudges and the bishops are no more than the queen bees of the 
or clerical hives ; but familiarity with the footlights or the 
printer's devil has no sort of tendency to make a Shakspeare or 
aCervantes. A striking illustration of the difference between 
real art and mere professional literature is to be found in the 
career of Mrs. Nicholls. Whilst we read the story of her life in 
the West Riding moors, or as a governess or articled pupil, we 
understand how she learnt to write Jane Eyre and Shirley ; but 
when’ we get into the “literary” atmosphere with which the 


_ second volume of her biography is filled, we immediately feel that 


an earlier introduction to the society of Paternoster-row would 
have greatly diminished her powers. A man can never make a 
profession of producing amusing compositions possessing any- 
thing more than a mercantile value. He might as well hope to 
live by producing works of genius as a barrister could hope to 
live upon special retainers. His staple manufacture—that in which 
he passes ten months in the year—must, therefore, of necessity, be 
of a feeble and second-rate character. It is that kind of writing in 
which the reader and not the writer confers the favour, and this 
is we think the true explanation, as it is a perfectly adequate one, 
of - slight esteem in which professional writers are held by the 
blic. 

yo will, of course, be isolated cases in which injustice will be 
done. There may be an infinitesimally small proportion of persons 
who, like Southey or Dr. Kitto, have conscientiously taken the 
measure of their capacities, and arrived at the conclusion that 
they were constructed expressly for the purpose of writing 
books; but no one can deny that the business of amusing 
writing is one which presents greater temptations to ignorant, 
unsteady, irregular persons thay any other. Light literature is 
asort of cave of Adullam, where a man wants no introduction 
except a certain sprightliness and fluency. We have laughed so 
long at respectability that we are apt to forget that it has its 
advantages. In order to enter any one of the regular professions 
aman must give security, in the shape of a considerable invest- 
ment of money and time, that he seriously means to exert and to 
deny himself: but any one may set up as a “literary man.” If, 
asthe phrase goes, he has “ seen life,” it is a positive qualifica- 
tion for some of the best paid branches of the business. It is 
amusing enough to read a magazine story with some such title 
as “Frank Spanky, or Confessions of a Coxcomb,” in which, 
after a career of flirting with maid-servants, breaking banks in 
gambling hells, getting drunk over night, and maudlin in the 
morning, the Hon. Frank marries a lovely girl, and inherits five 
thousand a year; but it is melancholy to reflect that, before 
“Seymour Graham,” “Leonard Stanley,” or whatever may be 
the author’s nom de plume, dashed off his lively little sketch, he 
had in all probability seen a great deal more of second-rate hells 
and facile maid-servants than of the concluding glories of the 
story. Such reflections do not dispose us to concede to the author 
the right of boasting, with a proud humility, as in the present 
day he is rather apt to do, that he “earns his bread” (it is 
generally only his butter) like any other solid man of business; and 
still less would we allow him to consider himself as being in any 
way whatever connected with those real men of letters whose 
fame and greatness is the boast of their country. The fact that 
they both write, and are both paid for writing, constitutes about 
4 much c.nnexion between them as the fact that they both wear 
clothes, and both pay (or ought to pay) for them. 


TORYISM IN DIFFICULTIES. 


HAT was said of Rome in old days, “that everything was 
"¥ sold there,” is much more true of London. If you want a 
hippopotamus or an iron church, a seat in Parliament or a wife, 
you may always hear of one, with or without a day’s notice, with- 
in the five-mile circle. We must confess to the somewhat idle 
taste of lounging into an auction room. It is wonderful what a 
variety of men, manners, and things, of which one had previously 
20 idea, are to be seen there, and nowhere else. A sale of rever- 
Sons is not bad fun—it is like an ingenious conundrum, or one 
ose wonderful rebus which figure in the French illustrated 
bis paPers. The joke consists in guessing the value of the com- 
ations and permutations of a limited number of tough old 
es and fast young men, taken two and two together. The 
po are sometimes very extraordinary, and quite eclipse the 
= rated problem of the nails in the horse-shoe. To persons 
2 0 prefer the lighter and less severe branches of mathematics, 
good deal of amusement, in the style of “ philosophy in sport 
Ma Science in earnest,” may be derived from bidding for a life- 
er's ticket at Drury-lane Theatre. It is wonderful into what 

its os metaphysical speculations on the nature of pleasure and 
Telation to the human mind, you find yourself plunged when 


you are called upon to calculate the money value, to yourself, of 
a non-transferable admission to a pantomime every night for 
forty years. 

In a vacant mood the other day, according to our wont, we 
sauntered into an auction room which we happened to be passing. 
We found a sale going on, which we will not say surprised us— 
for nothing surprises us at an auction, any more than in a Ceylon 
jungle, where you may fall in with anything, from a rat to an 
elephant—but which was at least novel and entertaining. The 
auctioneer was bringing to the hammer the whole Tory Press. 
We confess at first to Tcstier felt rather shocked at the spec- 
tacle. We thought of what Mrs. Stowe will say when she 
hears that the grand-maternal form of the Morning Herald, 
the severe and maiden-aunt-like person of the Standard, and 
the St. James's Chronicle—which, like the classical hero, visits 
earth only on alternate days—had been exposed to public 
sale in the streets of London. We shuddered as we thought 
that the ties of family might be rent asunder, and that 
kindred souls might be sold into distant and separate bondage. 
What if the aged grandmother should pass into the cruel hands 
of some Radical Legree—or the virtue, as well as the sheets, 
of the Standard, be sold to a Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
or to a speculative Jew in Houndsditch. It was but a poor 
consolation to hope that, somewhere in some dismal swamp, 
the St. James’s Chronicle, grown maniacal through oppression, 
would be meditating intermittent schemes of vengeance upon the 
tyrants. However, we quickly smothered these melancholy re- 

ections, and our passion for speculation triumphed over our 
sentiments of humanity. Having listened attentively to the 
conditions of the sale, we began to make our book on the trans- 
action. We were hardly satisfied, by the way, with the treat- 
ment of the subject by the auctioneer. He stated, in the driest 
sible manner, that the plant, principles, and machinery of the 
ory Press were to be sold. Surely, on a great historical sub- 
ject, he should have been somewhat more diffuse—if possible, 
more eloquent. We cannot but think that the lamented George 
Robins would have handled such a topic in a different manner. 
We should have heard something of our institutions in Church 
and State, and of the glorious, pious, and immortal memory ; 
but there was not even a passing allusion to Spooner, nor did 
Newdegate extort the passing tribute of a tear. Perhaps pru- 
dence exacted this reticence, in consideration of the Cardinals 
and Rabbis whom we observed among the bidders. 

Tn spite of many unlucky purchases we have made in our time, 
our passion for bidding at auctions is incurable. We once bought 
an elephant, which we thought might prove useful in picking up 
sixpences ; but the cost of its keep proved incommensurate wi 
the labour which it saved us. owever, we felt confident we 
should make a better bargain of the three single gentlemen 
rolled into one who watch at the gates of Toryism. Many con- 
siderations conspired to make us very anxious to secure the lot. 
In the first place, we thought what an introduction it would be 
for us to a society with which we have little acquaintance. We 
dine occasionally with the Squire; but we have no more chance 
of getting at him at his breakfast-table than of shooting his 
covers. e thought how we might steal, like Ulysses in dise 

ise, into precincts which have never yet been polluted by 

issenters, Liberals, or Poachers. Xerxes offered a kingdom 
for a new pleasure; and we thought what we would give for the 
sensation of being read by Mr. Bentinck. When the imp in the 
Last Minstrel kidnapped the heir of Buccleuch, he remained 
behind himself, and assumed the form of the child, very much 
shocking and disgusting the household by his unusual and un- 
seemly behaviour. It occurred to us that the printer’s devil 
might give us the power of working a little bit of the same kind 
of gramarye. We figured to ourselves the advantages we might 
derive from the possession of the organs which enjoy the con- 
fidence of the Country Party. We already began to compose, 
for the Morning Herald, articles which should be laid on the 
table of the members for Warwickshire. Our first leader began 
thus :—‘ The time is now arrived when that justice which has so 
long been denied to the unrepresented millions of this country 
must be conceded, if not to reason, at least to force. The per- 
nicious doctrines of our profligate contemporary, the Standard, 
have brought this nation to the brink of perdition.”’” The rest of 
the article was equally forcible and minacious. Our second 
column nealing me the endowment of the Catholic priesthood 
out of the funds of the Irish Church; and we concluded with a 
panegyric on the character and conduct of Mr.Cobden. Havin 
despatched our morning paper by the early trains, we compose 
the articles for the eveniny’s Standard. We thought it right 
to preserve the theological tenor of the disquisitions of what 
** Jeames” calls that “emusing print.” So our first leader con- 
sisted of a denunciation of the House of Lords for its pigheaded 
resistance to the passing of the Jew Bill; and the second pointed 
out to her Majesty the expediency of having one of the young 
Princes brought up as a priest at Maynooth. Both are highl 
spiced with recriminating denunciations of the Morning Herald, 
and violent attacks on the public and private characters of Mr. 
Spooner and the new bishops; while the ‘“ great and good” Dr. 
Cullen was extolled in praises only inferior to those lavished on 
Dr. Pusey. 


As these visions floated before our eyes, we really believe 


there was no price we would not Men | have paid for the 
power of realizing our scheme. But unfortunately, whether 
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there was something soporiferous in the associations and influ- 
ences that surrounded us, we know not—certain it is that we fell 
asleep. We were awoke by the fall of the hammer—the lot had 
been bought in, and we had lost our prize. The auctioneer 
whispered to us that there was a “hitch” somewhere, and that 
the “hinge” had not yet been discovered. We walked home 
sad and disappointed, and puzzled ourselves with the question 
how Protestant Toryism happens to have come into a market in 
which it finds no bidders ? inextricable mazes lost, we found no 
end; but as we pondered on the piety of the Standard and the 
inspiration of the Herald, we murmured as we went—Is it 
even so? 


Nee te tua plurima Pantheu 
Labentem pietas nee Apollinis infula texit. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 

7s Society of Painters in Water Colours, as they call them- 

selves—the outside world calling them simply the “Old 
Water Colours””—provides what many persons oe + regard as 
the most interesting of all the picture exhibitions of the London 
season. Although the average merit does not vary much year by 
year, the paintings are, for the most part, of high excellence—they 
neither confuse the visitor by their number, nor perplex him by 
novelty in school, artist’s name, or subjects. The collection is select 
in character; and, of the artists who exhibit here, some have at- 
tained to the greatest perfection, and can do all which can legiti- 
mately be done with the medium they employ. 

As the exhibition occurs but once in the year, the sameness, 
which we must confess, is presented annually, is not tedious—in 
fact, it rather affords the pleasure which one derives from the 
occasional meeting of old friends. Yet this quality is not entirely 
a subject of congratulation. If a man perpetually repeat one 
effect, and resort to one particular form in composition, limiting 
alike his objects of study and his technical means, we know that 
the reason is that either he will not, or cannot go beyond his one 
idea. If he will not, it is because he has too many customers 
who require specimens of his particular effect ; and, repetition 
making its production easy to him, the artist chooses to carry on 
a thriving business rather than pursue genuine art with, perhaps, 
poor pecuniary profit. In the other alternative, when an artist 
cannot go beyond his routine picture, prepared according to his 
receipt and worked up according to rule, he is beyond the pale 
of criticism. He must consent to rank with the small manufac- 
turer, or, perhaps, the “ copying-clerk.” Nor can he escape this 
sentence on the common plea of “style.” There is the same 
difference between style and mannerism as there is between 
mind and mechanism. In true style a man’s character is seen— 
the want of it in mannerism. An artist finds that expression can 
be best given by his hand to impressions made on his brain in 
certain modes—these he adopts, and thus forms his style. But it 
is through facility in catching tricks, and skill in practising them, 
that a man—seldom worthy of anything else—becomes a man- 
nerist. Most of the members of the senior Water Colour Society 
possess their own style—some, perhaps, too strongly marked, and 
running in dangerous proximity to the stereotype; but none of 
them who are worthy of note, are confirmed mannerists. 

‘Let us glance first at a few of the landscapes—perhaps the 
most appropriate field for water-colours. One of the earliest to 
strike the eye is the‘ Venice” (12) of J. D. Harding, where he has 
successfully attempted the difficult effect described by Byron :— 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her. 
The intrinsie beauty of the scene is enhanced by the charm of 
the colouring, which, however, does not represent ‘sunset ” 
proper. If we wish to see an admirable example of the latter 
effect during winter, and in a black frost, we must look at 
No. 61, by Mr. C. Branwhite. This artist has several other 
works as excellently studied and executed as the one just 
mentioned. He, at least, cannot be charged with the offence 
of adhering solely to one favourite effect. His “ Kilgerran 

Castle” (3), ‘‘ White Church, Somersetshire” (129), and his scenes 
in Wales, afford evidence that, though his soadilection may have 
been for winter scenes, and his early triumphs in depicting 
them, yet he can woo Nature in more garbs than one. As 
we have alluded to winter scenery, we would draw attention also 
to the painting, by W. Evans, of Eton (g1). But the one which, 
perhaps, is the most successful representation of the snowy 
season ever hung on the walls of the rooms has emanated from 
the pencil of E. Duncan. It is entitled ‘‘ Winter—Sheep 

Feeding” (42). The atmospheric effect throughout is perfect ; 

and the whole scene is one to be gratefully sulvesivened by the 
observant lover of Nature. 

The productions of David Cox (senior) lead us to fear that his 
best pictures have been already painted, and that henceforth 
we can only expect reminiscences of them—which, indeed, will 
always be awakened by his peculiar blots and stains whereby 
in the days of old he was wont so skilfully to interpret to us 
certain effects of nature. “The Shrimpers” (143) perhaps 
recals his former efforts of genius most pleasantly to our mind. 
That clever artist, W. C. Smith, contributes a fair allowance 
of drawings. He is, however, more happy in all of them than 
in the “‘ Convent of La Madonna del Sarro,” on the Lago Mag- 
giore (98), his most ambitious effort. 


C. Davidson, in giving us English fields—whether hay or corn it 
matters not so long as there are around groups of trees and 
sant slopes—is pre-eminent. Mr. Davidson's contributions last 
year, however, were perhaps more fresh and pure in tone than 
some of those he has sent this year. Mr. Collingwood has the 
great merit of daring to paint, not only deplight, but, moreover 
as shining brightly in the open air, and his Swiss scenes reward 
his courage—witness Nos. 4,156,176. This merit he shares with 
G. T. Rosenberg, who especially evinces it in the “ Pass of the 
Grimsel” (115), and likewise with J. P. Naftel. The greater 
of each of the two pictures of the last-mentioned artist, ‘‘ The Eton 
Playing-field” (174), and “ The Mole near Dorking” (184), are 
worthy of all praise. The beauty and truth of the foreground 
in these pictures are admirable, but are obscured by some defeetg 
in the distances. The tones of these works are incongruous and dis. 
pleasing, and interfere with one’s entire satisfaction with the 
works in question. The Fripps, Callows, Richardson, Palmer, 
and J. Holland, hold their usual and high ground. §, Pp, 
Jackson too is delightful in his “Road the Sea” ( 162), 
** Pevensey Bay ” (148), and the “Evening at Rydal Water” (116), 
But it is needless to enumerate more fully the landscapes. ° 
Mr. John F. Lewis sends but one picture this year, “ Hhareem 
Life, Constantinople” (302). Though small in size there ig 
more minute study, true thought, real expression, and perfeet 
execution in this one work than most artists would (or could) 
spend on ten pictures ten times its dimensions. Mr. Lewis's 
wings illustrate the proper sense of the word “finish.” It is 
sometimes erroneously employed to express ‘‘ unmeaning minute. 
ness,” whereas it really means “elaborate significance.” We 
shall, of course, hear (if we choose to listen) many dozen parrot- 
remarks as to “ Chinese characteristics,” “ flat painting,” and the 
like; but they who repeat such criticism will not have perceived 
that the luxurious indolence and splendid listlessness of « EThareem 
Life” are conveyed in every stroke and line of the picture. The 
highly-wrought accessories enforce the sentiment of the fi 
and that in the most complete manner. How does that glimpse 
of the fresh air and the lively green of nature, seen through the 
open lattice, strike upon one’s English imagination as one con« 
trasts with the happiness of free breathing the miserable satis- 
faction of voluptuous life in a prison! 
Carl Haag has many specimens of his pencil here. His 


“* Roman Pilgrim” (112), has hadsmore labour applied to it than 


one generally sees in this artist’s works ; but his smaller studies 
of Italian peasant life and character are to us by far more inte- 
resting. Perhaps the “Sabine Lady” (273), whose counte- 
nance is full of noble expression and beauty—may rank with the 
best of them. Mr. F. W. Burton (of Munich) has chosen for the 
subject of his picture ‘“ Faust’s first sight of Margaret” (130). 
The innocent and beautiful Margaret is particularly happily con- 
ceived. Her form is full of innocence, and her hurried anxious 
step is excellently rendered. The execution, too, of the whole 
work is good. We wish Mrs. Criddles’ “ Children in the Wood” 
could get out of it—it would improve the picture much. W. Hunt 
is not in force this year. He has one figure-piece, but not very 
remarkable—* The Poacher” (228), whom he represents as one 
of those sly, sodden blackguards who are the opprobrium of the 
parish, and the special aversion of gamekeepers. 

Mr. Frederick Tayler’s ‘‘ Otter Hounds questing” in Glen 
Tilt (68) will delight the sportsman by their truth and spirit; 
and the critic, we suppose, must not be too exacting from one 
wko abounds in skill of eye and hand, has hearty relish for his 
subjects, and is successful in making them picturesque and life- 
like. But so long as he is content to leave his works as mere 
masterly, rapid sketches—his figures dashed in, and his favourite 
colours splashed on—he must be also content not to have his 
works ranked with finished pictures. However, the “Ride 
through the Heather” is very satisfactory, and a pleasing spetl- 
men of his style. 

Mr. Samuel Read is a name new to the Exhibition. He has 
good architectural piece in the “ Milan Cathedral” (193). The 
grouping of the worshippers is better than the drawing of the 
individual figures. Mr. J. Nash is another contributor of pe 
turesque architectural scenes, which are attractive enough. But 
there are 317 works in this room, and most of our readers know 
which amongst the number are most likely to please their own 
tastes. 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


tie fame of Bellini’s opera J Puritani rests less upon its own 
intrinsic merits than upon those of the great singers wht 
names are associated with it. With the exception of one striking 
air, the music is as commonplace as anything its composer ever 
wrote; and the piece itself is the washiest jumble of nonsense eve? 
put together for operatic purposes. N otwithstanding this, the 
work has afforded the most gifted vocalists of the present age 
the materials for some of their highest triumphs. 

The resources of Signor Giuglini’s voice, and his mastery of a 
style more florid than he had yet displayed, were developed in 
his performance of Arturo on Tuesday evening. The well-known 
air, “A te, o cara,” was given by him with a tenderness of expres- 
sion and a perfection of execution not to be surpassed. 
beauty of his falsetto notes, and his perfect command over that 


unmanageable part of the voice, were also made conspicuously 
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t. The ease and certainty of his intonation, and the 
spomee of that vibrating effect of which Rubini contrived to 
e an ornament, but which with many singers who affect it 
js a blemish rather than a grace, are among the most agreeable 
characteristics of Giuglini’s style. The air “ A te, 0 cara” was 
followed by an encore, and lost none of its effect on repetition. 
In the third act, when Arturo re-enters upon the scene, the 
exquisite tone of the singer’s voice gave a charm to the canzon 
d’'amor, which he sings in response to that of Elvira—a charm 
which does not belong to the melody itself. Signor Giuglini, 
ntly with some reluctance, yielded to the solicitations of 
iP callence for a repetition of this piece. In the duet 
which follows, and throughout the succeeding scene, a progres- 
sive development of energy took place, until the point where 
Arturo braves the anger of the Puritan soldiers, which is the 
real climax of the — Here the declamatory powers of Giu- 
ini were finely exhibited. A marked excellence of his style is 
ual and natural way in which the resources of his voice 
manifest themselves, just as occasion requires. And the im- 
pression always remains, that the singer has not exhausted him- 
self—that he has only revealed a modicum of his power. One 
ins to inquire what kind of sensation he might make in some- 
thing more substantial than the frothy music of Bellini and Verdi 
in Mozart or Meyerbeer, for example. 

We must give Madlle. Ortolani, who appeared for the first 
time in the character of Elvira, the benehit of supposing that 
indisposition or the nervousness attendant upon a first appear- 
ance interfered with the fair display of the powers she possesses. 
Her intonation was anything but faultless, flats and sharps being 
scrambled over in a very summary way. A florid ornament in 
the close of the air, “‘ Son vergin vezzosa,” in which some falsetto 
notes at the extreme pitch of the voice were neatly introduced, 
drew forth an expression of applause; and the audience encored 
this piece, which was repeated with some improvement—the exe- 
cutant appearing to gain confidence. Another performance ma 
perhaps enable us to form a more decided opinion on this lady's 
qualifications as a prima donna. Signor Belletti made the most 
of the air “Cinta di rose,” and went through the heavy part of 
Sir George with his usual ability. The duet “Suonila tromba 
intrepido,” that wonderful specimen of operatic bombast or bur- 

ue, was given forth by him and Signor Beneventano with 
an intrepidity of voice which suits the occasion, and was encored, 
a of indemnification, we suppose, for the general dulness of 
act which this piece of rhodomontade concludes. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


— second concert of this society took place on Wednesday, 
and was highly successful in every way. The programme 
was a promising one, comprising Beethoven’s overture to Corio- 
lanus, and the Symphony in A, together with a concerto for 
the pianoforte, and a duo concertante for violin and viola by 
Mozart. The Coriolanus overture, written by Beethoven in the 
year 1807, and intended as a prelude to a tragedy written by 
one M. Von Collins, secretary to the Emperor of Austria, con- 
sists of a single movement, allegro con brio, throughout. What the 
tragedy of Von Collins may have been we know not, or whether 
Beethoven went to it for inspiration. Of Shakspeare’s Coriolanus 
we cannot find any very distinct traces in the overture. It 
might be thought to represent some stormy incidents in the life 
ofa man of action, in which the fierce contest of passion is from 
time to time softened and subdued by tender recollections 
stealing in. Comparisons of this kind will not admit, however, 
of being drawn too far, and each one may imagine something 


different for himself. But whatever this work may have been 


intended to represent, and whether we connect it with Corio- 
lanus or not, it bears the stamp of Beethoven’s genius; and, 
played as it was on Wednesday evening, it cannot fail to produce 
a impression. 

e great Symphony in A—written by Beethoven in 1813, 
When his powers were at their height, but at a time when deaf- 
ness had already supervened and robbed him of the enjoy- 
ment of hearing his own music—is one which we can never 
hear too often. The musicians know it by heart, and it was 
played throughout with the nicest precision. This is the 
work which led C. M. Von Weber to observe that “the author 
of it was fully ripe for a madhouse.” The last movement, even 
when properly played, is certainly sometimes puzzling to the 
ear, from the singular complications of discords through which 

musician works his way into harmony. 
Mozart’s concerto in C minor was played by Miss A. Goddard, 
piece being her own selection. She showed herself as apt an 
exponent of Mozart, as she is of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 
n the allegro movement, a long and highly-wrought cadenza 
displayed the qualities of Miss Goddard’s touch in the greatest 
portoction ; and, in the last allegretto movement, her reading of 
coda, or final flourish, was truly masterly. This wonderful 
Composition of Mozart is a complete dialogue | the piano- 
e and the orchestra, each instrument of which has something 
to say for itself in its turn. The liveliness of the conversation is 
hever suffered to flag—theme after theme is introduced with never- 
ending variety, or something that has been uttered before appears 
ma new dress. The first and third movements are the most 
aeterly _The middle or larghetto movement is almost 
dalightnas its simplicity ; but the very childishness of Mozart is 


The duo concertante for violin and viola was played by Messrs. 
Sainton and H. Blagrove. The work is one but lately published 
from Mozart’s MS., and is said to have been written when 
he was at least five-and-twenty years of age—that is, when 
his genius was already — matured. It was admirably played ; 
and, if not one of its author’s greatest works, it is still full of 
interest. Mozart has in this work shown off the character of 
the viola with at effect. It is an instrument which is 
usually eclipsed by the superior brilliancy of the violin; but 
such is not the case in the present composition. The andante 
is one of great beauty, and a resemblance has been traced in it 
to the first duet in sini’s Barbiére—a coincidence the more 
remarkable as it does not seem probable that Rossini could ever 
have heard this piece played. 

Madame Rudersdorff sang Beethoven's scena, perfido,” 
in her best manner, as well as an air from Meyerbeer’s Roberto. 
She was in better voice than when we heard her last. A little 
air from Handel's Armida was sung by Madlle. Solari. It was 
a sort of antiquarian curiosity, in a concert where Mozart and 
Beethoven were predominant. But the idea of its introduction 
is nota bad one. Many a lies unheeded in the forgotten 
operas of Handel which might be reproduced with all the force 
ofnovelty. We think, however, that something more interesting 
than the slight air in question might easily have been found for 
the purpose. Weber's overture to Freischiitz concluded the 
concert, one of the pleasantest for which we have ever had to 
thank the society. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


|’ of any man, surely of Leibnitz it may be said, that the of 
dust of his writings is gold. We may well be grateful, 
therefore, to M. Foucher de Careil, whose laborious researches 
in Hanoverian libraries have dug up no mere handfuls of dust, 
but good solid nuggets, comprising whole treatises and letters by 
the author of the Theodicé, which had never before seen the 
light. Our readers may remember the warm reception which 
was given two years ago by the literary and philosophical world 
to the Refutation of Spinoza and Correspondence of Leibnitz, 
with which M. Foucher de Careil made his début as an editor of 
Anecdota. The volume now before us* forms a fresh contribution 
in the same direction, shortly to be followed by a third and con- 
cluding volume. Among the most important of the Opuscula 
now given to the world are some letters on Descartes and Car- 
tesianism, especially on the Cartesian proofs of the existence of 
a God. Two abridged translations (with notes) of the Phedo 
and Theatetus wear, in the editor’s eyes, a most significant aspect, 
as showing Leibnitz caught in the fact of Platonizing. More 
directly important, however, are the Animadversiones ad Weige- 
lium, on the existence of God, and a tract, De Libertate, which 
explains how Leibnitz was preserved from falling, with Hobbes, 
into the abyss of a dreary fatalism (ab hoc precipitiv me retraxit), 
by the advent of a nova quedam et inexspectata lux. These few 
pages deserve to be placed beside Saint Augustine’s Confessions, 
or Descartes’s Discours sur la Methode. A long correspondence 
with Arnauld, and avery profound Discours de Métaphysique, 
are placed in an appendix. Having already been partially 
published by Groteferd, M. Foucher de Careil thought it desir- 
able to separate them from the strictly unedited remains. To the 
general reader, the short portrait of Leibnitz, sketched by his 
own hand, as well as an equally sketchy autobiography, will pro- 
bably present greater interest than the purely philosophical 
treatises. Should it be asked what new features in the Leib- 
nitzian system are brought to view in these Anecdota, our best 
excuse for withholding a reply will be found in the fact, that the 
editor takes upwards of 200 pages to give one. We can there- 
fore but refer the reader to this remarkable Introduction for 
information on this head—at the same time, inviting his special 
attention to a most able note at the end of the volume on the 
Leibnitzian lex continuitatis (the key-stone of the system) which 
shows a familiarity with the deepest philosophical subjects highly 
creditable to its learned author. On the whole, we cannot better 
recommend these Opuscula than by quoting Leibnitz’s own words, 
written towards the close of his life—Qui me non nisi editis novit, 
non novit. 
M. Amédée Renée’s Nieces de Mazarint has rapidly reached 
a second edition, We the less regret that we omitted to notice 
it on its first appearance, because the improvements now made 
enable us to recommend it the more confidently to the public. 
France has pre-eminently a genius for history. The same sym- 
athy for everything in the shape of action, which makes the 
rench drama of the present day the only drama which, after all, 
has any originality or vitality, sustains and animates that ay 
of narration which has filled the historical department of Frene 
literature with names which will not easily find their match in 
any other country. M. Renée had himself given an earnest of 


* Nouvelles Lettres et Opuscules inédits de Leibniz, précedés dune In- 
troduction. Par A. Foucher de Careil. Paris: Denial 1857. London: 
Williams and Norgate. : 

+ Les Nidces de Mazarin. Etudes de Meurs et de Caractéros au Dix- 
septieme Siécle. Par Amédée Renée. Deuxitme Edition. Paris: Firmia 
Didot. 1857. London: Williams and Norgate. : 
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what he could achieve in this walk by his completion of Sismondi’s 
History of France. But the work before us can scarcely be said 
to belong to history proper. As the title informs us, it is an 
“Etude de Meurs et de Caractéres au Dix-septitme Siécle,” 
and we doubt whether it would ever have been written, if M. 
Cousin had not led the way in this peculiar style of boudoir 
history by his exquisite Etudes on the Femmes Iilustres of the 
seventeenth century—a publication which the reader should have 
by his side while reading the Miéces de Mazarin. No doubt 
this irruption of biography into the domain of history, this 
grouping of national events around individual personal centres, 
has a tendency to narrow that largeness of view so desirable in 
the writer and the reader of history alike. But on the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that the miniature painting of 
individual character which such works, by their very nature, 
imply, builds up materials which future historians may turn 
to good account. Where, for example, can we meet with such 
a graphic picture of the relations which existed between 
Mazarin and the Queen Mother, and of the consequences which 
thence ensued, as in the opening pages of the volume before us ? 
We perceive that the writer has exercised all his industry in the 
investigation, and all his art in the narration of facts, but we 
are nowhere sensible that he is the servant of an idea, or that he 
makes his narrative the stalking-horse of any particular system 
or preconceived theory. Soagain, when we come to the charming 
account of the love passages between Mazarin’s niece, Marie 
Mancini, and Louis XIV., it is curious to see the influence exer- 
cised by the passionate girl in moulding the character of the 
almost boy-king—an influence which Mazarin found to be so 
paramount that his dread lest his niece on becoming a queen 
should make it her first care to get rid of her uncle, induced him 
to forbid the bans. We should state in conclusion that after a 
hundred pages have been devoted to Mazarin and his niece collec- 
tively, a separate Etude is devoted to each of his seven nieces— 
his nephew Philippe Mancini, better known as the eccentric Duc 
de Nevers, being thrown into the lot as a kind of squire of dames. 
Strange that this Italian adventurer, against whom no lampoon 
was too coarse and no hatred too deadly, should not only have 
succeeded in founding, as it were, a kind of Mazarin dynasty, 
by allying his nieces with the most illustrious houses in Kurope, 
the Estes and the Stuarts, the Venddémes and the Contis, the 
Bouillons and the Soissons, but should actually have had the 
refusal of the Grand Monarque himself as anephew. How these 
things came to pass it has been M. Amédée Renée’s object to 
show. He has accomplished his task with a success which the 
public have not Been slow to appreciate as it deserves. The 
interest of the volume is pte Soa by an Appendix full of curious 
documents respecting Mazarin, his palaces, libraries, galleries, 
and the like. 

The nineteenth volume of Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie Générale 
has just made its appearance.* To subscribers it is given gratis, 
as will be also the last volume of the work when completed— 
a gratuity which the publishers assure us costs them 20,000 
francs. We are happy to find that the intention of completing 
the undertaking in thirty-two volumes has been abandoned, in 
consequence of the ever-increasing press of matter. We are 
informed it will not exceed forty-five. The one before us com- 
mences with ** Fuad-Effendi,” and ends with one “ Geoffrin.” 
Accordingly, the principal biographies are those of Galen, 
Galileo, Gall, Gassendi, Gay-Lussac, Vasco da Gama, and 
Genghis-Khan. As we have already observed, with reference 
to this publication, the medical and physical articles appear to 
be executed with particular care, accuracy, and fulness. The 
five first biographies named above are no deviation from this 
rule—Gassendi’s, in particular, is in its way a chef-d’euvre. As 
to Vasco da Gama, the name of the writer, M. Ferdinand Denis, 
the best Portuguese scholar in Europe, is a sufficient voucher 
for its worth. Of blunders and omissions we have seen but 
afew. The Gowrie Conspiracy we are not familiar with under 
the head of Gawry ; and the omission of such a name as Gallait 
(unless it has been similarly travestied, so as to escape our 
search), the famous painter of Charles the Fifth’s Abdication, 
seems to show that Dr. Hoefer and his colleagues have either no 
great opinion of Belgian artists, or that they ‘have never been at 
Brussels. 

We have before us the first volume of a new edition of 
. Rabelais, which is well worthy of the attention of every French 
scholar, and every reader of the joyous philosopher of inion. 
The edition is compact and unpretending; but if we may judge 
from the first volume, it not only has the merit of giving every 
elucidation which a reader of Rabelais ought to want, but also 
possesses the still rarer merit of excluding a vast amount of 
rubbish and wordy dissertation, in which previous editors 
have buried rather than embalmed the text. The notes are 
excellent in kind, without being oppressive in number—the 
‘* Notice Biographique” gives the lite and eschews the legend 
of Rabelais—and the divertissement states succinctly and de- 
fends with sagacity the sound principles by which the editors 


* Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Publiée par MM. F.Didot Fréres, sous la 
direction du Dr. Hoefer. Tome XIX. Paris. 1857. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

+ de Rabelais. Collationnées pour la premitre fois sur les ¢ditions 
originales, accomp: notes nouvelles et ramenées & une orthographe 


ui facilite la lecture, bien que choisée exclusivement dans les anciens textes. 
ar MM. Burgaud des Marets et Rathéry. Tome I. Paris: Didot. 1857. 


have been guided in the matter of the text and the orthography, 
Were it not that one of the rarest qualities in the genus Editor 
is common sense, the marvel would te that these principles had 
never been acted on before. How does the matter stand? 
Manuscripts of Rabelais there are none. ‘On ne connait de gg 
main que quelques lettres écrites deux ou trois cents ans apres sq 
mort!” Accordingly, MM. Burgaud des Marets and Rathéry 
set themselves to collate all the editions, partial or complete, 
made in Rabelais’ lifetime. ‘Tout le monde pouvait le faire, 
mais personne ne l’avait fait.” If any one wishes to form an 
idea of the labour which such an undertaking involved we re. 
commend him to peruse the publications of the two Brunets on 
Rabelesian bibliography. The question of orthography was stil] 
more perplexing than that of the text. To talk of Rabelais’ own 
orthography is a farce. His manuscripts, we have already said, 
no longer exist; and as to the editions published during his life. 
time, not only are no ¢wo alike, but no one is consistent with 
itself. For example :—“ Au prologue du Gargantua le mot huile 
revient quatre fois en six lignes; il est constamment écrit dans 
une méme édition de deux, voire de trois maniéres différentes.” 
The fact is, as M. Burgaud des Marets shrewdly observes, the 
etymological mania which reigned in the sixteenth century in 
France deluged the editions of that period with the most extra. 
vagant caprices in the way of spelling. Great credit, we think, 
is due to him and his colleague for the judgment which 
have shown in refusing to tie themselves to any particular 
theory. In each case their decision has been founded on patient 
and laborious researches, entered on ad hoc. On the whole, it 
is a real pleasure in these days to meet with work 80 con. 
scientiously executed. We trust that the second and concluding 
volume will contain a copious glossary, as well as a full account 
of the editions, translations, and litteratur generally of Rabelais, 
We observe that M. Burgaud des Marets Gee in preparation a 
work sur les Patois de la France. Would it not be well in 
drawing up the glossary to mark with an asterisk those Rabe. 
lesian words which still live in the provincial dialects of the 
country ? 

No man, perhaps, has been the object of so many conflicting 
opinions as the great Florentine reformer, Jérome Savonarola, 
Of late years in particular, Germany, France, and England have 
all busied themselves in endeavouring to unravel the motives 
by which he was actuated, and to determine the ends which he 
strove to compass. At a yet earlier period we need but dip into 
Bayle and Naudé, in order to form an idea of the irreconcileable 
antagonism which has ever prevailed among his biographers. 
By some he is considered a herald of Luther, by others a pre- 
cursor of Mazzini. His Florentine contemporaries looked up to 


been ridiculed as a fanatic and a fool. To the recent works of 
Meier, Hase, Rudelbach, Perrens, and Madden is now being 
added a fresh étude,* by M. Paul. The title is sufficient to in- 
dicate the views which the writer is anxious to establish. On 
his success it would be difficult to pronounce any definite 
opinion till we see the second volume, where the author will show 
us Savonarola at work laying the axe to the root of the tree. 
M. Paul complains that M. Perrens had too much confined 
himself to the literary and political features of Savonarola’s 
career. Might not Perrens retort that the work before us is too 
exclusively religious? At the same time, we are willing to admit 
that no one can read this volume without hesitating to endorse 
the somewhat disparaging estimate which Perrens and others 
have formed of Savonarola as an amiable but mistaken and 
harebrained enthusiast. There is something painfully analogous 
between the efforts at Italian reform in the fifteenth and those in 
the nineteenth century. We have the same fitful enthusiasm, 
the same faltering purpose, the same visionary schemes, 
same largeness of idea, and the same impotency in action. _ 
circumstance imparts to the work before us an interest in 

endent of its intrinsic merits. It is to be regretted that M. Paul 
we not assume a somewhat less passionate tone. Cannot the 
purity of his Protestantism be preserved intact without resorting 
to the slang of calling the Pope the Vicar of Satan? Scurrility 
is the most suicidal of arguments. 

Of all the departments of France, Corsica, ry” the — 
is the least known, the least cultivated, and the least wealthy. 
M. Jean de la Rocca, born and bred in the island, is anxious to show 
that it is in every respect deserving of a totally opposite fate. For 
this purpose he has published a work in which he puts on 
his uneasiness at the present condition, and his hopes as to 
future prospects of Corsica.t He founds the former on 
shameful neglect of which, he alleges, his native island has been 
the victim at the hands of successive Governments, and the latter 
on the immense capabilities which Corsica offers to the enterprise 
of the colonist and the agriculturist in the shape of a scanty popu 
lation, an excellent climate and soil, and the richest natural pro- 
ductions, such as vines, mulberry-trees, olives and minerals — 
we might add, for the behoof of invalids, mineral waters, some 
of which have been pronounced by M. Cloquet, to be “the m 
efficacious in France.” Any one who wishes real solid informa- 


tion on Corsica cannot do better than consult this volume. 


* Jévome Savonarola, Précurseur de la Réforme, @aprés les on 
Originaux et les Principaux Historiens. Par Théodore Paul. Pret 
Partie: Conversion et Vocation de Savonarola. Réformes Monastiques 
Genéve: Cherbuliez. 1857. London: Williams and Norgate. 


London: Williams and Norgate. 


+ La Corse et son Avenir, Par Jean dela Rocca. Paris: Plon. 1857 


him as a prophet and martyr, while, in the present day, he has . 
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name of De la Rocca is famous in Corsican story ; and the honest 
zeal with which the author of this volume pleads the cause of 
his fatherland shows that he is no degenerate descendant, if 
descendant he be. 

Prince Galitzin, a Russian Roman Catholic, is engaged in 

iving to the world homeopathic doses of Russian history, all of 
which he tells us are subservient to the general aim of refuting 
the vulgar fallacy that the history of Russia commences with 
Peter the Great. Two of these tracts are now before us. As 
bibliographical specimens, they are perfect gems ; but their con- 
tents are so meagre in matter and interest, that we are disposed 
to say of them, materiam superabat opus. In the year 1595, the 
bishops of Kief sent a deputation to Rome to declare their commu- 
nion with the Roman See at the feet of Clement VIII. Baronius, 
who was then engaged in writing his Heclesiastical Annals, made 
a pause in his narrative in order to give some account of the 
Russians.* It is a very scarce translation of this portion of the 
Annals, made in the year 1599, by one Lescarbot, which the Prince 
Galitzin has here reprinted. The second of these brochurest is 
of more stirring interest. It is also a reprint of an account of 
arebellion in Russia in the middle of the seventeenth century, 


- written by an English merchant then and there resident. It had 


become so scarce that Pouschkine, the Russian historian, was 
only able to find one copy of it. Common authorship is our only ex- 
cuse for mentioning together with these another publication which 
has as much in common with them as Tenterden steeple with 
the Goodwin Sands. It is needless to amplify the title which 
explains itself.t The Antiquarian and Bibliographer will both 
‘find their account in the perusal of this curious Inventaire. 
aborde’s invaluable Glossaire on the Inventaire of the Duc 
d’Anjou will prove a valuable aid to the right understanding of 
itscontents. Itis exquisitely gotup. The Life of Louise de Le 
raine is illustrated by a beautiful engraved portrait—the account 
of the chateau by a curious view of the building where the 
widowed Queen spent the remainder of her sorrowing existence. 
As specimens of impressions de luxe, all these publications are 
unexceptionable. 

England has little to learn from France (excepting what to 
avoid) in the practice of political economy. In theory, however, 
France can point to teachers of no ordinary merit. Among these 
M. Garnier occupies a distinguished place. A third edition, 
recast and enlarged, of his Political Economy§ is now before us. 
In brilliancy, vigour, and originality of thought, it cannot be 
named in the same breath with Bastiat’s writings on kindred 
themes; but those who wish for a succinct account of the 
elements of the science, will find in M. Garnier a temperate and 
impartial guide. Defining political economy as “ la science qui a 
‘pour but de déterminer comment la richesse est et doit étre le 
plus naturellement (équitablement) produite, et répartie dans le 
corps social dans l’intérét des individus comme dans celui de la 
société toute entiére,” the author divides his work into four heads, 
namely, the ‘‘ Production,” “Circulation,” ‘‘ Répartition,” and 
“Consommation de la Richesse.” It has had the honours of a 
translation into Italian and Spanish. 


Horticulturists, and amateur, may be interested 
inlearning that M. Décaisne, the eminent “ Professeur de Culture” 
at the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, has recently commenced 
the publication of a most sumptuous work in illustration (by 
‘coloured plates and letterpress) of all kinds and varieties of fruit- 
trees and plants.|| The first two livraisons are all we have yet 
seen, but we believe five are published. The work commences 
with the Pear tribe—a subject which the author has been 
tiodying for nine years with a view to this publication. Each 
kind of fruit will form a monography by itself, to be preceded by 
an introduction on modes of culture, and terminated by a general 
index of nomenclature, and a complete list of the synonyms of 

known varieties. For the Pear tribe alone, this index reaches 
over three thousand names. The plates are beautifully executed, 
being retouched with the hand. 


_Tet us conclude with some selections from the flood of light 
literature. M. Edmund About’s Germaine{] is a second series 
of the Mariages de Paris, and, after Tolla, is by far the best 
work he has yet written. We trust that it is not, like Zvdla, 
founded on fact—although the plot is sufficiently preposterous 
to be a daguerreotype of real life. A Spanish nobleman buys 
with his gold the hand of a dying girl, the daughter of pauper 
aristocrats, on the condition that she will acknowledge as and 
own a child that he has had by a scheming demon of a mistress, 
yet living. The idea is that he will get rid of his consumptive 


"_* Discours de VOrigine des Russiens. Par Baronius. Traduict en 


angois par Mare Lescarbot. Nouvelle Edition, revue et corrigée par le 
Galitzin. Paris: Techener. 
t Relation des Particularitez de la Rebellion de Stenko-Razin contre le 
rrand Due de Moscovie. Episode de Histoire de Russie au Dix-septiéme 
Stele, oo dune Introduction et d’un Glossaire par le Prince Galitzin. 
: Techencr. 
je Inventaire des Meubles, Bijoux, et Livres estant & Chenonceaux le huit 
anvier MDCITI. Précédé d’une Histoire Sommaire de la Vie de Louise de 
ine, Reine de France, suivi d’une Notice sur le Chateau de Chenonceaux. 
le Prince Galitzin. Paris: Techener. 1856. 
deV Economie Politique. Par J. Garnier. Paris: Garnier. 


|| Le Jardin Fruitier du Muséum. Par J. Décaisne, Membre de l'Institut, 

esseur de Culture au Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle. Publié sous les 

auspices ~_ S.E.M. le Ministre d’Agriculture. Paris: chez F. Didot. 1857. 


I Germaine. Par Edmund About. Hachette. 1857. 


wife in a few months, that his son will be to all intents and pur- 
~~ his legitimate heir, and regarded by the world as of noble 

lood on both sides. His wife once in her coffin, he will be able 
to return to his old love. The scheme fails. The wife goes to 
Italy and Corfu, instead of going elsewhere, as per contract—in 
other words, she recovers her health, and the yt gives way 
to a new and more legitimate affection, the fury of the mistress 
notwithstanding. The book is written, as usual, with great 
spirit. 

PGaintine’s Mutilé* is avery horrible story. An unfortunate 
author of pasquinadoes in the sixteenth century is condemned 
by the Pope Sixte-Quint, whom he had made the butt of his 
shafts, to be deprived of both his hands and tongue. He wanders 
about Italy in company with a faithful girl, who is his only con- 
solation amid the persecution and scorn to which his wretched 
condition too often exposes him. The girl dies, and to madden 
the pangs of desolation, he is seized with the poetic furor of the 
improvisatore and burns to write or utter what riots within his 
breast. The book is cleverly written, and of excellent tone, but 
it is exceedingly painful. 

Emile Augier has wong A been elected a member of the 
Académie Frangaise, having beaten Victor de Laprade by one 
vote—18 against 17. This circumstance reminds us that a very 
neat little editiont of his Zhédtre Complet has recently been 
published. The author of Gabrielle, Diane, and the Gendre de 
M. Poirier will never lack readers and admirers. In the same 
format there is also in course of publication an edition of Victor 
Hugo’s poetical works.t We have ourselves long been in want 
of a neat pocket edition of such chefs-d’euvre as the Orientales 
and the Feuilles d’ Autémne ; and we doubt not that many of our 
readers will join us in thanking M. Hachette for having supplied 
what was a great desideratum. 


LIFE OF SIR CHARLES NAPIER.§ 


TS concluding volumes of the Life of Sir Charles Napier 
furnish us with the history of the last ten years of his career, 
They begin with the latter portion of 1843, when he was still 
occupied with his first efforts to reduce Scinde to order, and they 
carry us to September, 1853, when he died. The interest of the 
two last volumes of the work cannot be compared with that of 
the two first, for they contain the record of no great military 
operations or exciting military conquests, and the story is the 
melancholy one of an old age struggling against real or ima- 
ginary injustice and neglect. Still, they cannot fail to heighten 
the impression made their predecessors. The marvellous 
energy which Charles Napier had displayed in the days of his 
prime, did not forsake him when sickness and heavy misfortunes, 
and the approach of a certain death, combined to try him. 
What he thought he ought to do he did, with an absolute indif- 
ference to his own ease, or popularity, or life. And, although 
the achievements of his latter years were not imposing and 
startling like the victories of Meeanee and Dubba, they were of 
an arduous and important character, and, both in design and 
execution, bore the stamp of unquestionable greatness. He 
showed the cast of his mind even in small things, and was always 
working to some great end. Four years of government is but a 
short time when the governors are the first civilized men that have 
held the country, and when the governed are powerful and lawless 
barbarians. And yet in four years he made Scinde what inferior 
men could scarcely have made it in forty. He suppressed slavery, 
suttees, and infanticide. He converted the fierce robber hordes 
of Belochees into peaceful tillers of the soil. He constructed 
vast public works—he made moats, barracks, and canals. 
He organised the whole system of taxation and collection—he 
secured and facilitated commerce. When, therefore, in 1847, 
he took the opportunity of his wife’s illness to resign his 
command, he ned done enough to make his name immortal 
among the list of great Governors of British India, even without 
taking into account his claims to military fame. He was received 
with honour and enthusiasm by the public on his return to 
England ; and in 1849, when the tidings of Chillianwallah caused 
a general panic, he was looked to as the one man that could save 
India, and was forced on the reluctant Directors by the unani- 
mous voice of England, and by the Duke of Wellington, who 
told him in language that has become famous, ‘“ Either you or I 
must go.” He hurried to Calcutta, and found that the war was 
over. He had, however, a more difficult task to discharge than 

that of beating an enemy on the field—he had to use his posi- 

tion as Commander-in-chief to reform the Indian Army. A 

widely-spread mutiny among the Sepoys caused him the most 
serious a and he thought himself at liberty to take any steps 

that might, in his opinion, be necessary to regain the confidence 

of the native troops. Among other measures, he directed that a 

deduction of pay, previously ordered by the Supreme Govern- 

ment, should be suspended until the pleasure of the Council 

could be learnt. For this he was publicly reprimanded by Lord 

Dalhousie, and, resigning his post in consequence, came back to 


* Le Mutilé. Par X. B. Saintine. Paris: Hachette. 1857. 
+ Thédtre Complet d@ Emile Augier. Paris: Michel Lévy. 5 vols. Col- 
lection Hetzel Lecou. 1857. 
Victor Hugo. Poésies. Paris: Hachette. 1857. Méme collection, 32°: 
Orientales—Odes et Ballades—Rayons et Ombres—Feuilles d’Autémne. 
§ The Life and Opinions of Senevat Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Napier, K.C.B. Vols. IIT. and IV. London: Murray. 
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England. He enjoyed two years of rest, fretted by man 
things, and disquieted by public and private anxieties, but sti 
happy, and in the main contented; and when death came on 
him, it found him as ready to meet it on the bed of sickness as 
he had so often shown himself on the battle-field. 

These volumes are full of expressions of the fierce indig- 
nation which tore the heart of Charles Napier, and which seems 
to have a powerful grasp on that of his brother and biographer. 
The coarseness of the language, and the violence of the abuse, 
are quite unlike anything we are accustomed to in these days. 
Charles Napier was a very fiery and obstinate man, and he de- 
lighted in putting his feelings on paper in a strong and emphatic 
manner. His brother says that his warmth of abuse was rather 
complimentary to its victim than otherwise, for it was not so 
insulting as cool contempt would have been. The Napiers have 
a very moderate notion of what other "= would think a com- 
pliment; but it is pretty clear that Sir Charles used strong lan- 
guage as a comfort to himself rather than to the recipients. He 
could never for a moment believe he was wrong. ‘‘ The more 
wrong everybody thinks me, the more resolved am I to carry into 
effect my own opinions.” And he thought his few trusted followers 
as infallible as himself. ‘‘ Ifever,” he writes in his Journal, ‘man 
or woman differs from John Kennedy, they are wrong.” As 
an invariable rule, others were in error, and not he himself, 
when they differed. There was no one impartial. The Civil 
Service of India hated him because he upheld the army—the 
army because he reformed its abuses—the Directors because he 
exposed their villany—the Government because some family 
reason could always * found to account for their protection of 
his opponents. No one who would not give up a lifetime to the 
study could, even with access to every document, exactly adjust 
the balance of right and wrong between him and his adversaries ; 
but we may be sure that a man, of whom his brother says that 
** he was not inclined to show only his herbivorous teeth in political 
discussion,” could not have been invariably right. Sometimes he 
was obviously entitled to complain—as, forinstance, when, byavery 
skilful military operation, he put downthetribesof theCutcheehills, 
and Lord Ripon, being asked why he had not made public the 
despatch narrating the achievement, said that he had quite for- 
gotten it. Then, again, no one can deny that the Directors are, as 
much perhaps from the peculiarity of their positionas from anything 
else, a difficult body to deal with. The Duke of Wellington is re- 
— to have said that he could, in a good cause, contend success- 

ly with any — body, except the Directors of the East India 
Company. And Charles Napier’s long quarrel with Lord Dalhousie 
was certainly in some measure provoked, if it is true, as stated 
in these volumes, that Lord Dalhousie welcomed the new Com- 
mander-in-chief on his arrival at Calcutta by saying, “ They tell 
me, Sir Charles, that you are likely to encroach on my authorit 
here, but I will take d—d good care you donot.” But even after all 
allowances are made, such sentences as the following are scarcely 
the things to write, much less to print— Would that every insult- 
ing word Lord Ellenborough used towards the Court of Directors 
were a thirteen-inch shell.” ‘ Lord Dalhousie—poor little pig.” 
“My _ has been dug, and if Lord Grey were thrown in and 
Lord Ripon upon the top of him, they would fatten my eels 
famously.” It is true that these expressions occur in private 
journals and letters,and therefore the fault is perhaps rather in the 

rother who publishes than in the brother who wrote them. 
But we have examples to show that Sir Charles used his other 
than herbivorous teeth very publicly. In 1851, he reviewed a 
regiment, about which some misstatements, or as Sir W. Napier 
calls them, “loathsome falsehoods,” had been published, and 
the following were the terms in which he addressed the men :— 

Men of the 78th Highlanders! I tell you, men, and tell you on your 
parade—I tell you that this vile story of the march is an infamous, a 
damnable, a worse than damnable lie. I saw you embark at Sukkur, and 
the state you were then in was enough to break my heart; but the low 
lying papers of India never broke my heart—they never will, and they may 
go to 

We do not, however, think that the impression produced by 
Sir Charles Napier’s language, even at its utmost stretch, is a very 
unpleasant one. He hated anything that looked like a want of 
frankness, and perhaps took some pleasure in showing how open 
he could be. It must also be remembered that almost all the 
strong things he wrote were penned in the confidence of privacy. 
With Sir William Napier the case is quite different. He is 
writing at a considerable distance of time after the events which 
stir his wrath. He isa living man, writing in the most deliberate 
way about other living men. He has not the excuse of the pre- 
nw ofanger. What, then, are we to think of the terms in 
which he speaks of eminent men of the present day? Any man, 
however high his position and unimpeachable his character, who 
has ventured to criticise the actions of Sir Charles Napier is 
made the object of the most outrageous expressions of scorn and 
insult. He has to mention Lord Dalhousie for the first time, 

and he lets us know what we are to expect by speaking of “ the 
miserable jealousy and foulness of the weak, vain creature to 
whose misgoverning Indiawas delivered.” But a much less quarrel 
than that with Lord Dalhousie opens the vials of his wrath. Lord 
Grey, when Lord Howick, found fault in the House of Commons 
with what he thought the unnecessary wars of Sir C. Napier, 
which he attributed to the thirst for prize-money. On this, Sir 
Ww. Napier, writing twelve years afterwards, remarks—‘ Lord 
Howiek had doubtless been studying his own family records, and 
finding his patrimony had been largely increased by the noto- 


riously disgraceful rapacity of his grandfather at the siege of the 
Havanna, thought such conduct a natural concomitant of com. 
mand; his error was in thinking Charles Napier’s blood ag bage 
as his own.” Lord Shaftesbury, on another occasion, e 
an opinion that there had been too much bloodshed in Seinde, 
Sir Charles Napier, hearing of this, wrote a defence to his brother, 
which his brother forwarded to Lord Shaftesbury. ‘The answer] 
received,” says the biographer, “ brought a conviction that Lord 
Ashley’s ghlietino, though not to be despised, was yet of g 
nature to qualify him rather for the guardianship of a pond of 
sweet pap for babies than the welfare of nations, as Charles 
Napier’s was.” 

he headstrong violence of the biographer, and his belief jp 
the infallibility of the Napiers, make him often absolutely unable 
to judge of the most ordinary and obvious occurrences and actions, 
In the table of contents we find the summary of one cha 
ending, “ Affront to Outram and Preparation fora Duel. Jacoh 
and Outram shrink.” We turn to the text, and we find that 
Napier was at this time in his seventieth year, that he was ill of 
a disease which was visibly carrying him off, and that he had 
just returned to England from holding the highest military office 
in India. Setting aside all other objections to a duel, was this 
a man with whom any honourable 7 nent would have dreamed 
of fighting? Colonel Outram would have been inexcusable if he 
had not “ shrunk,” and any one but a Napier would see this, and 
not attack an enemy with so petty and unfair a weapon. Agai 
when the cause of Sir C. Napier’s resignation of his high b pat 
in India was known in England, and it became the duty of the 
Duke of Wellington to give an opinion on it, the Duke, in avery 
carefully-written memorandum, pronounced Sir C. Napier 
On this the biographer remarks that the Duke was by this time 
in a state of dotage. Nor can any matter be too small to 
arouse Sir W. Napier’s indignation, if the Napiers are ever 
prevented from doing exactly as they like. A neighbour in H 
shire shot a favourite dog belonging to Sir Charles, who bro 
an action fordamages. The first verdict was against him, 
a new trial being granted he got ten shillings damages. Sir(. 
Napier is very angry at the smallness of the sum, and says, that 
the “offender escaped just punishment by management.” He 
seems to be utterly unable to see that two juries might be right 
on the point. Nor can he understand that even the most eminent 
of living judges might by possibility know more law than he 
does. Sir C. Napier moves in the Queen’s Bench for a man- 
damus against the East India a a and the mandamus is 
refused by Lord Campbell. Sir W. —* furious at this, 
and thinking that he has an act of Parliament in his favour, 
says, “ this was indeed judge-made law over-riding statute law.” 
Shortly afterwards, we hear that Sir Charles Napier moved for 
a criminal information against the publisher ofa review, in which 
he had been attacked. The Court of Queen’s Bench though 
the article had not exceeded the limits of fair criticism. 
Sir W. Napier describes by saying, “the matter was 
before Lord Chief Justice Campbell and the Justices Wightman, 
Erle, and Coleridge: and from them Charles Napier again expe- 
rienced ‘judge-made law.’ The rule was refused with insult. 
Thus a second time he was denied even atrial by the same judge, 
and seemed to be placed beyond the pale of law altogether. 

But whatever may be the fault of the biography, it has the 
merit of making known to us, in his strength and his weakness, 
a great man. Nor is it only his military capacity, which the 
Duke of Wellington pronounced equal to the most difficult 
operations of war, that makes us — of him as great. 
greatness is in his character as a whole ; and for once we have 
a biography which does really let us know what the subject 
of the biography was like. The hero gains by our seeing 
his weaker side. Few readers will go through these volumes 
without something of affection springing up for this mat, 
so frank, and tender, and true. His religious confidences 
are to us more than ordinarily touching, because they are m 
more than ordinarily sincere, and are not enveloped in a cloud 
conventional language. We can believe him when he tells us that 
he does not long for an earthly coronet, but for a coronet in 
central sun which he conceives to be the abode of the blest. These 
volumes, too, are rich in the fruits of his experience and wisdom ; 
and his opinions on the position of the English in India, and on the 
dangers to be apprehended from the relations subsisting between 
native troops | their European officers, will be sure to com- 
mand a respectful attention. If this gee had not been 
written, Englishmen would soon have lost all but a shadowy 
recollection of his name. Now that these volumes are wl 
their reach, they will easily understand why it was that every 
soldier that could obtain leave flocked to the funeral of C 
Napier—why a statue, chiefly erected by the contributions 

rivate soldiers, was placed m the most conspicuous site ti 
ondon has to offer—and why the nation looked to him as it 
champion and saviour in the hour of danger. 


DANTE* 


t iy work of a great poet is a subject on which we are glad to 
hear the opinion of any thoughtful man. Fresh ao 
retty sure to discover a new beauty. Mr. Carlyle show 

ow the grand Italian was glowing with every human impulse & 


* Dante, Studien von F. Chr. Schlosser. London: Williams and Norgste 
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yorrow, and scorn, and love. Mr. Church, in an almost un- 
equalled essay, pointed out how the poet’s religious life embodied 
the grand ideas of medieval Catholicism ; and Mr. Ruskin told 
us that his vision of the invisible world was true to those percep- 
tions of natural beaut in wood and mountain which the artistic 
calture of his age allowed. Not the least singular fact is the 
ainty with which criticism explores the Divina Commedia, 
while it draws back baffled from Hamlet and Faust, understand- 
ing the past, and only commentating the present. And this in 
,no doubt, is explained by the mere fact that we live too near to 

the and Shakspeare—simply because we feel them so intensely, 

we cannot analyse the thoughts which they have expressed. 
But a readier solution lies at hand. Dante is the poet of systems 
and of society—a citizen of Florence, with its jealous guilds and 
narrow interests—a soldier for the phantom of Roman Empire, 
which he thinks that the Hohenstaufen have inherited from the 
Cesars—a believer in the Italian Church, which to him embraces 
all men and extends over all time—a Platonist, to whom the 
framework of earth is only the shadow and counterpart of a 
der reality above. Hence, in proportion as we understand 

is country and his times, we understand the nw in whom all 
these weresummed up. Little stories of his boyhood and growth, 


- the ideal purity of his early love, and the stern bitterness of his 


exile, are, indeed, of inexpressible interest, as they serve to ex- 
plain passages, but they are only threads interwoven in a varied 
web—they give us in some sense the man but not the poet. 
But the great [apy of individual life, which has been the 
leading fact of the last three centuries, has curiously coloured 
their works of art. Passion working out its own Nemesis, as in 
the Giaour and Maud, has succeeded the orderly circles of the 
Inferno—doubt, “ crying for the light,” may well regret the steep 
ascent of the Purgatorio leading upwards into the sunshine of 
Heaven. Whilst, therefore, the social questions of our day are 
thrown into the form of a drama or personal narrative, of Faust 
or Aurora Leigh, whatever was personal in Dante was merged 
in the epical completeness of that — society which the 
poet raised on the foundations of the real. e Vita Nuova, or 
song of his actual life, is the vestibule to the temple of the 
Divina Commedia. 

To establish this connexion between poems which seem to have 
only the name of Beatrice in common, is among the objects of 
the Studies on Dante which the German historian, Schlosser, 
has given to the world. It is not a book which can be very 
Tale pnieed A number of essays, written at various times, 
are reproduced, it would seem, without any change, are dis- 
ada by constant repetitions, and are mostly a mere compila- 
tion from different commentators. Generally, it may be said, that 
the less important parts are the most successful. The con- 
nexions of verse and verse, or of imagery and thought, have often 
been happily traced by the original scholiast, and are clearly and 
prettily reproduced at greater length. The more ambitious 
essays that connect the poet with Neo-Platonism are true only 
from a point of view which the critic has not seized. In fact, 
that minute verbal criticism in which the German school of 
thought delights is nowhere more ey at fault than with 
Dante. To ~ag to understand him by the scrutiny of words 
and comparison of sentences is like estimating the merits of a 
statue from a chemical analysis and trigonometrical survey. 
Hence Herr Schlosser’s book is scarcely one that will assist 
beginners, though it may furnish a pleasant hour to those who 
are well acquainted with the text of the poem, and can value the 
learned prattle of a minute philosopher. 

The chapters on the opening canto of the Inferno contain an 
expansion of some excellent notes by Rossetti. The choice of 

irgil as the poet’s guide is happily explained. The glorified 
spirit of Beatrice would have been out of place in the circles of 
torment and penance, which the Roman, shut out from the 
Christian Paradise, but not in the company of the lost, might 
safely and easily tread. It is human wisdom leading to the feet 
of divine love. Again, the poet who made Latin classical would 
naturally befriend the father of the Italian tongue—he who had 
watched Zneas over Styx and through the Elysian fields might 
assist the later pilgrim—the favourite of Augustus and the prophet 
of the Roman Empire could best understand and answerthe thoughts 
ofthe Ghibelline. Moreover, that sharp line of demarcation which 
is thought, with us, to distinguish ancient from modern history, 
found no ee in the apprehension of the Italian. Every citizen 
of the little Republics oF Italy, inheriting as he did the municipal 
constitution and traditions of the Empire, believed himself the 

ir in unbroken succession of the Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus. The Florentine who, when his workmen struck for pay, 
harangued the foremen as factious tribunes, and their underlings 
48 a mutinous commonalty, with a fervid speech out of Livy, was 

Y expressing common ideas in a somewhat pedantic manner. 
It might be interesting to inquire whether or not the confusion 
with Virgil of Salzburg, which invested the Latin poet with the 
credit of a magician, may not have contributed unconsciously to 
the part which has here been assigned him. But it will probably 
be t ought that the reasons already given are clear and adequate. 

€ opening line of the poem shows a vein of curious superstition. 

te declares his vision to have taken place when he was thirty- 
five, though we know that the work was really composed at a 
later time of life. Probably he was influenced by Aristotle’s 
dictum, that thirty-five is the culminating epoch of manhood. 
-he forest in which he wanders seems to be Florence, or the 
times generally, with their wild tangle of parties and ideas. This 


will harmonize with the true explanation of the three beasts that 
meet him. The leopard or lion is the cognizance of the House 
of Anjou—the wolf, the immemorial emblem of Rome—while the 
paar described by the poet’s teacher, Brunetto Latini, as “a 

east whose skin is coloured with white and black spots,” recalls 
the Bianchi and Neri who divided Florence. This is connected 
with the Aristotelic division of vices—malice, intemperance, and 
brutal degradation. But the application is in no sense personal 
to the poet—otherwise the allusion to Can della Scala, ‘‘ who is 
to hunt the wolf through every town till he drive her back into 
hell,” would be meaningless. Nor would the poet have spoken 
of himself as molested or tainted by deadly sins at the moment 
when he is setting out on a pilgrimage which is only to end in 
heaven. The trees and bushes which check without opposing, 
are considered to represent those quiet, respectable citizens who 
took no part in the civil contests except to protect themselves. 
The matter is not one of great importance; but it is certainly 
favoured by the analogies of Aristotle’s Psychology, in which the 
vegetative is distinguished from the human and animal parts of 
the vital principle or soul. And the same distinction reappears 
somewhat farther on. While the sins of animal passion are 
— under fiery hail, or in urns of burning steel, ‘‘ the depth 
of hell refuses to receive the souls of those who have lived without 
infamy and without honour, for fear the damned should triumph 
over them.” 

The greater part of the Studies on Dante is, however, devoted 
to the examination of the poet’s general scheme. Partly drawing 
from the older commentators, Landino and Velutello, partly 
relying on his own analysis, the critic attempts to harmonize hig 
author’s works with one another, and with the time. If his 
results be true, the Vita Nuova, the history of Dante’s earl 
years, records the purification of suffering, by which earthly oat 
animal passion is sublimed into love. It first becomes spiritual at 
the grave of Beatrice. Then, endowed with insight that can pierce 
the darkness of the invisible world, it is prepared to apprehend 
the order which links together guilt with agony, and weakness 
with pain, and holiness with glory. In the splendour of ‘that 
Rome of which Christ is a citizen,” is contained a scarcely hidden 
pee against the degradation of the Italian Papacy. The con- 

emnation of the guilty Popes and their claims to empire must 
therefore be taken as the indignant expression of a mind that 
desires a religion without a church. ‘The same preference of 
spirit to form is apparenteverywhere. The waters of Lethe may 
not be drunk till the higher purpose that lies deep in the fountain 
of Eunoé has justified forgetfulness. Again, a sphere of glory is 
assigned to those on whom sin was foreed against their will, for 
it is not the act which dishonours. But because the complex 
organism of the will may perhaps have admitted an element, if 
not of guilty consent, of reluctant acquiescence, the souls on whom 
this shadow rests are shut out from the higher light. The 
vision ends where the pilgrim’s real life began, in the widening 
circles of love. 

Such, in brief, is atheory which makes a mystical Neo-Platonism 
the key to the great medieval Epos. The fragment of truth 
which rendered such a view possible, and its utter falsity, are 
alike apparent. Platonism was the philosophical faith of the 
times, because it harmonized with European religion and politics, 
or rather perhaps with the mental conditions from which both 
these were derived. It made intelligible a visible order to men 
who could not have understood a spiritual unity, for against the 
discrepancies of natural objects it asserted a divine reality. It 
spoke of a symmetry in the natural world such as then existed 
in the hierarchy of the Church or in the secular gradations of 
the empire. And it referred the sources of perception to the mind 
at a time when the very seantiness of knowledge disqualified men 
from interpreting nature except by reference to the facts of con- 
sciousness and will. But the thought of the times, from these 
very analogies, always tended to appropriate material images. 
Feudalism is the multiplication, in personal forms, of law 
and sovereignty ; transubstantiation is the attempt to express 
a personal Omnipresence. And this materializmg tendency 
was especially congenial to the Italian intellect—the only one 
which was actively vigorous throughout the middle ages, and 
which has always uttered its thoughts in symbols, since the 
days when property was first transferred in the Forum with 
money and brazen scales. An Italian to the very heart’s core, 
Dante could hardly be otherwise than true to the Church, which 
was based upon Roman law and moulded by Italian thought— 
which claimed the Gregories and Innocent as its virtual founders, 
the Piedmontese henie as its greatest apologist, and Francis of 
Assisi as its most congenial saint. He attacked the Papacy as 
he censured Florence, not from treacherous enmity, but from 
the bitterness of indi t love. Because the ideal Catholicism 
seemed grand to him ote all imagination, he doomed to the 
terrible judgments of God all those whose impurities or intrigues 
dishonoured the Church of which Christ himself was the corner- 
stone. Thus Empire and Papacy were to him ideas as eternal 
as sun and moon—the parts of one great system. He is perhaps 
an idealist, as every genuine man must be who is forced to 
witness a practice below his creed—he is certainly not a mystic. 
He does not long, in the dreamy phrases of Plotinus, for “ that 
life which turns aside from the things of earth, and has no 
pleasure in them ”—he does not see, “ in the flight of the monad 
to the monad,” a yearning after “that absolute unity which is 
the eternal fountain of virtue and the source of divine love.” 
Both as philosopher and artist he has a position above the 


The 


symbolism of his faith. He does not need to examine— 
he accepts and defends it. Nor would Neo-Platonism have 
given him such a mystagogue as Beatrice. That concep- 
tion is purely chivalrous and Catholic. The drivelling of 
Alexandrian logicians never formulized that reverence for woman 
into which the instincts of a poet and gentleman shaped them- 
selves. Other idle fancies had possessed him, as his sonnets 
attest, but his love for her had been the purest passage of his 
life. He looked upon her from a distance in processions, like the 
gracious presence of the Madonna—his dreams showed her to 
him as she lay in death, “ with such true humility, that it seemed 
as though she said ‘I am at peace.’” But perhaps the best 
answer for those who persist in considering Dante, not as the 
citizen and churchman of medieval Italy, but as a hidden sceptic, 
or reformer before the Reformation, is to refer them to the other 
great work of the same century in which the growing tendency 
to revolt of the English mind is indicated. The Vision of Piers 
Ploughman, where a pilgrim wanders over the world, seeking 
vainly some one to guide him to the Castle of Truth, begins from 
the tacit assumption that the outward order of the Church is not 
the House Beautiful. The guide who at last appears directs to 
a practical life of charity, and offers a pardon which no priest 
can bestow. The poem itself closes with the triumph of Anti- 
christ—the more melancholy because closely preceded by the 
splendid drama of the Resurrection. But the poet has no belief 
that the lost Apostolate can be restored, even by him who shat- 
tered the gates of Hell. Like his Norse ancestors in the Voluspa 
Saga, he is content to preach that good should be followed, though 
the powers of darkness will prevail. Such was the true position of 
speculative doubt—a pilgrim without part in the present, with- 
out fellowship, and without hope. And quite other is the vision 
of Dante, who reconstructs the dishonoured Church on the other 
side of time, and travels upward through its penitential altar- 
stairs to the cloud of glory that rests on the mountain-brow. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE.* 

W E have frequently had occasion to express pretty clear! 
our opinion of the merits of Sir Archibald Alison. We 
need not, therefore, in noticing the new volume of his his- 
tory which has been recently published, attempt any further 
estimate of the general characteristics of his mind or writings, 
For those who are not offended by a verbose and careless 
style, who are contented with a meagre list of authorities, 
and who believe that the currency is the be-all and end-all of 
human society, Sir Archibald’s works must always have charms 
quite independent of the subject matter to which they refer. To 
more exacting readers, they are valuable as affording almost the 
only history of very recent events which aims at permanence. 
Till an abler writer comes forward to take his place, Sir Archi- 
bald must continue to be nearly the only resource of those who 
wish to have an account of the last half century which is certainly 
much more portable than the Times, or even than the Annual 
Register. Envelopment in the dense Scotch mist—moral, intel- 
lectual,and sometimes even grammatical—in whi’ the landscape is 
shrouded, is the price which they must pay for the convenience. 
There is no part of history with which men in general are less 
acquainted than that which the Scotch say ‘“ marches” with con- 
temporary politics. Put an object too near your eye, and it is dis- 
torted ; put it beyond a certain point, and it becomes clear; but 
between the two there is one small interval where it is almost 
invisible. Much in the same way we look upon the occurrences 
of the last few years with all the minute recollection and warm 
feeling which they excited when we first read of them as 
articles of news. When we look back for a certain distance, 
men and things assume that indescribable “historical” aspect 
which we all perceive but which no one can explain. Between 
the two there is a debateable land, _— partly by the present 
and partly by a past prmeiteAmcaay) +x has lost the freshness of 
contemporary interest, and has not gained the dignity of history. 
The sixth volume of Sir Archibald’s History relates the affairs of 
France from 1837 to 1841—those of England from 1834 to 1841— 
and concludes with a sketch of the history of British India from 
the end of the Mahratta war in 1806 to the disasters of the 
Affghan campaign in 1842. The chapters on India please us 
decidedly the best, or we ought perhaps to say, contain least 
of what grates upon our feelings. They do certainly begin with 
an original speculation on the ‘‘ Universal feeling of mankind to 
resist foreign aggression,” which is followed by an inquiry into 
the abstruse “ reasons of this universal feeling.”’ The universal 
feeling is simply that people do not like aggression, and the 
reason is, because it is Ls aePen There is also a good deal of 
shallow denunciation of the Company’s government, founded on 
the exaggerated language of a ae | writer, but apart from this 
there is less to object to than usual. Sir Archibald does not 
lack vivacity, and his short abstract of a few popular books on the 
Affghan campaign is spirited and readable. There is also a good 
deat of life in the account of the Pindarree, the Burmese, and the 

Ghookka wars, the storm of Bhurtpore, and the Vellore mutiny. 
With respect to France, England, and the United States (which 
last receive a passing notice of about forty pages), Sir Archibald 
is, in the present volume, ina less cross-grained mood than usual. 


* History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. By Sir Archibald Atison, Bart., D.C.L. Vol. VI. 
ackwoods. 


His currency crotchets, as might have been expected, leaye 

the reader’s mind the impression of a Scotch ree] danced by 
phantoms ; but the fact that “‘ Providence has opened vast banks 
of issue in California and Australia” exercises a soothing influence 
over the Lanarkshire seer, who looks upon one-peuul notes, op 
their equivalents, as the chariot of Israel and the horses thereof 
The particular passage of French history to which he directs hig 
readers’ attention, is—when it is read by the light of subsequent 
occurrences—one of the most melancholy passages in the his 

of modern Europe. We know of hardly any other which g 
curiously illustrates the text, Thou hast multiplied the nation 
and not increased the joy.” With few exceptions, the principal 
events between 1837 and 1841 must be matter of painful, some. 
times humiliating, reflection to every Frenchman. The increage 
of wealth caused by the great modern mechanical inventions 
and especially the establishment of a well-organized network 
of railroads connecting together the principal towns in the 
country, are a considerable set-off to the gloomy aspect of 
political affairs; but there is something not only terrible, but 
affecting, in the waste of courage and of many other noble qualities 
which characterized the whole of the feverish reign of Louis 
Philippe. Nothing can be more melancholy than the records of 
the series of abortive conspiracies and useless bloodshed by which 
one secret society after another attempted to establish a new 
order of things. In reading the history of such events as the 
insurrection of May 12, 1837, we feel something of the same kind 
of regret which is excited by hearing of a spirited schoolboy bej 
maimed for life in aschool fight. It is sad to think that so many 
brave men should have found no better use for courage, ingenuity, 
and a self-devotion at times almost heroic, than that of bringi 
destruction on themselves, and ultimately of preventing the 
growth of the liberties of their country ; and ata reflections 
acquire all the more force from the circumstance that it is impos. 
sible not tosee that no two things could be more opposed to each 
other than the end and the means of such men as Barbés and his 
associates. Nothing can be more hopeless than the notion of 
obtaining political freedom by the slavish organization of secret 
societies. 

The polities proper of France during the period in question 
are not much more satisfactory. The war of parties which sig. 
nalized the establishment and the overthrow of the government 
of Marshal Soult in 1837, and of that of M. Thiers in 184, 
furnished, no doubt, abundant subjects of discontent for those 
who were in favour of a second revolution. It is impossible to 
read the history of them without seeing how weak was the bond 
which united the various sections of French politicians, and how 
deep and ineradicable were the motives to mutual distrust by 
which they were divided. The spectacle of a king fortifying his 
capital against his people, a people forming secret associations 
for the overthrow of their government, and two knots of 
politicians, each watching its — of overturning the 
existing order of things to bring in the representatives of 
a defeated party, enables us to understand, though it may not 
induce us to sympathize with, those who at no very distant period 
drew from the spectacle the practical conclusion that constitu- 
tional government, with its petty personal springs of action, its 
compromises, its half measures, and its general uncertainty and 
vacillation, was a mere conventional good—a sham, destined to 
be _— away Md advancing cultivation. We do not wish to 
speak disrespectfully of a great and friendly nation, but we 
cannot help saying that, though Louis Philk pe’s reign may 
naturally enough have excited such feelings, Louis Napoleon’ 
ought to suggest an answer tothem. Constitutional government 
no doubt exhibits, but it does not produce, the defects of human 
nature—on the contrary, it has a tendency to cure them by the 
very fact that it lays them open to criticism. In short, the moral 
of this melancholy story would seem to be that we should reco- 
gnise the provocation which the revolutionary party received, 
without denying that they did not take the proper steps to 
remove their grievances. 

The annals of England during the period to which Sir Archi- 
bald’s volume refers must also be read in the light of the experience 
ofa later time. Viewed merely as it stands, the history of the 
ten years which followed the Reform Bill is not a brilliant one. 
We turn to it with a strange feeling. Men still young can 
perfectly remember discussions upon subjects now as comple 
settled as the succession of the House of Hanover. Twenty years 
ago, emigration hardly existed, and over-population was the g 
terror of the day. ‘Twenty years ago, “ the number of agricul 
tural labourers in Ireland actually exceeded those of England by 
75,000.” There were “585,000 heads of families who for 
seven months in the year were without employment, and 
persons dependent on them were 1,500,000 more.” Murders 
in many of the counties were reckoned by hundreds, and discon- 
tent and agitation were on the increase, and did not reach theit 
maximum for full seven years. Scotland, at about the same 
time, was by no means exempt from distress. It is exactly 
twenty years since the famous strike of the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners, which involved a dreadful amount, not only 
misery, but of crime of the most serious kind, and issued in the 
arrest and trial of sixteen persons for organized conspiracies t0 
murder. In England, the course of events was by no means 4 
very cheering one. Chartism, now almost a forgotten word, was 
growing to a head, and in the year 1840 actually broke out into 


insurrection at Birmingham and Newport. In the colonies we 
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had two Canadian rebellions, and at the other end of the world 
we were involved in a Chinese war. The great actions of 
the time were mostly negative. It was the very height of 
what Mr. Carlyle rather cynically called the ‘“ scavenger” 
Corrupt corporations, rotten boroughs, obsolete laws, 
cruel punishments capriciously inflicted, and many other ex- 
erescences and malformations were removed in abundance; and 
vast variety of the great undertakings which have so 
greatly altered the face of the nation and the manners of its 
inhabitants were set on foot. Great and indispensable as all these 
rations were, it is impossible to look back upon them without 
feeling their incomplete and preliminary character. To put 
down an abuse is a great thing, no doubt, but the peans which 
follow it are soon exhausted, and the question is, What 
next? Continual reforming is like living on medicine, and 
h the doctor is an indispensable person we are generally 
to have done with him. A great nation wants results as well 
a3 machinery. The answer to such criticism as this is, that it is 
impossible to take a fair estimate of the value of the great 
changes which ushered in the last quarter of a century, without 
ying 8 cial attention to the records of the last ten years. We 
ubt whether the history of mankind affords a more splendid 
‘ystification of a generous policy. The manner in which free 
iscussion, temperate good sense, and mutual forbearance 
alleviated the distress of the poor, abolished all serious political 
discontent, and brought the nation safely through war, famine, 
ilence, and the contagion of political convulsions which shook 
every State in Europe to its foundations—form a subject worthy 
of the highest historical genius. We do not see any reason to 
expect that Sir Archibald Alison will tell the story of the last 
fifteen years as it ought to be told, but whoever does so will win 
the highest rank amongst modern historians. 


THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE.* 


Me LEVER has chosen to submit his reputation to a very 
hazardous trial. He has given usa novel which is intended 
to be of a kind entirely different from any of his others, and 
to aim at a much higher success. He acknowledges that hitherto 
his popularity has been mainly owing to movement and action— 
the stir of incident, and a certain light-heartedness and gaiety of 
temperament. But he tells us that he has long entertained a 
belief that his true skill lies in the “‘ detection of character and 
the unravelment of that tangled skein which makes up human 
motives.” ‘To test my conviction,” he says, ‘ or to abandon it 
for ever, I have written the present story of Glencoe.” Such is 
the purpose of the author, and the reader quickly finds that, at 
any rate, he has been sacrificed, whatever may be the issue to 
the reputation of the writer. The Fortunes of Glencore is the 
very dullest book that ever came from the pen of a man with any 
pretensions to literary power. It is only endurable because, from 
page to page, we try to we ourselves that surely the author 
of Harry Lorrequer and Charles O’ Malley cannot always con- 
tinue to go on with such floods of feeble prosing, and that the 
good part must be coming. But the end of the story is, if pos- 
sible, worse than the beginning, and the third volume heavier 
than the first. We may state our opinion unreservedly, for 
Mr. Lever tells us, in the preface, that he knows the story is not 
amusing, and that he does not wish it to be. His object is to 
unravel the complicated skein of human character, to analyse 
motives, and so forth—he does not seek to interest or amuse the 
_ Weare therefore precluded from pons of the story, such as 
itis, or of the scenes in which it is laid. e are invited solely to 
look at what Mr. Lever has solely striven to accomplish—‘ the 
faithful portraiture of character, the close analysis of motives, and 
correct observation as to some of the manners and modes of 
ught which mark the age we live in.” This is the standard by 
which we are to judge the book, and judged by this standard we 
think it an entire pa ag This failure we conceive to have arisen 
partly from the author having adopted a theory of composition 
Which we consider completely wrong, and partly from his havin 
n most unfortunate subjects on which to exhibit the ponstionl 
operation of his theory. 
tany man who has, or who fancies he has, a power of reading 
ter and of penetrating into the motives of others, go into 
‘large mixed assembly, and fasten his attention on the behaviour 
ot two or three persons to whose history he has some slight pre- 
Yious clue. He will soon begin to make discoveries, and to shape 
his ee, at first hazy and indefinite, into some consistent 
shape. He persuades himself that he sees the continuity of 
the game that is played before him. He finds a central secret 
around which he can cluster the most trifling acts and the 
Most passing looks of those whom he is examining. It becomes 
a1 amusement to him, if he cares to indulge in it, to go both 
ards and forwards in thought, and to construct a past 
and a future in harmony with what he actually sees, or supposes 
to see, before him. He thinks, for instance, that a 
Woman is talking to an old lover, and stung by his indiffe- 
Fence is striving to subdue all traces of her emotion, and 
Thi to revenge the neglect by bitter, though honeyed, words. 
% may be all fancy, but an observer who has a turn for the 
Pursuit can soon conjure up in imagination, or remember from 


previous inspection of thesame or other persons, an earlier 
scene in the history of the wounded heart. But he is always 
aspectator, he always regards the pliases of past passion as he 
regards the one before his eyes. He stands without and beside 
it, and merely watches and reports on it. ‘ Opportunities of 
society,” says Mr. Lever, “‘as well as natural inclination, have 
disposed me to such studies.” We can quite believe it; but 
observation of this sort goes a very short way towards writing a 
novel of character. e want to have the heroes of a novel 
created, not reported on—we want to have them brought before 
us, and made to act and talk as —— would do under the sup- 
posed circumstances. Instead of this, we have in the Fortunes of 
Glencore merely the remarks of a spectator on the puppets of his 
imagination. We do not discover the motives of action and the 
traits of character by reading the story, but by the author in- 
forming us what we are to see. The most prominent person in 
the book is a Lord Glencore, who, in a fit of jealousy, separates 
from his wife, and retires to a life of solitude in Ireland, until at 
last, in a desperate thirst for revenge, he determines to disavow the 
marriage, and to dishonour his wife at the price of bastardizing 
his son. We learn that he was devoured with burning jealousy, 
that he had a frightful scene with his son, and that subsequently, 
at a wonderful interview with George IV., he was thrown into a 
sudden derangement by hearing that the iniquities he had attri- 
buted to his wife ought really to have been Jaid on the shoulders 
ofQueen Caroline. Butthere is no attempt madeto portray jealousy 
—we have no account of the scene between the father and the son, 
or of that between the subject and his Sovereign. We have only 
remarks—the remarks of an outside spectator—on these events 
in Lord Glencore’s life. Set forth at length, and stated in fine 
words, all we have is but the natural observation of a bystander, 
that the cruelty of the father was horrid, and the indignation of 
the son extreme, or that the interview between poor Glencore 
and the King was a very curious affair. There is not the 
slightest attempt made throughout the book to be dramatic—and 
to be dramatic is indispensable in a novel that is designed to 
portray character. Mr. Lever’s theory seems to be that it is 
all the same whether character is exhibited or observed; and 
this is, we think, the great mistake of his book. 

But if Lord Glencore’s character is feebly and flatly drawn, and 
his sayings and doings wearisome, he at least poe Noe two of 
the subsidiary characters who have nearly half the work devoted 
tothem. They are a male and female diplomatist. The male 
diplomatist is bad enough, but the female diplomatist, the Princess 
Sablouski, is insufferable. The gentleman is an English am- 
bassador, who is supposed to have the art of saying the most 
cutting things with the most consummate politeness. He exem- 
plifies the plan on which the book is written; foras Mr. Lever’s 
observation doubtless suggested that polite men can be cutting, 
he conceives he ought to invent a man who shall always work 
on the same pattern. Accordingly, when this male diplomatist 
converses with his most intimate friends under the most favour- 
able circumstances, he grossly insults them in every third sentence, 
doing it of course with “ that peculiar smile, that well-managed 
delivery, that happy cadence,” &c. &c., but still grossly insulting 
them. This is not cheerful, but the female diplomatist, one of that 
awful race of errant princesses who are supposed to guide the 
destinies of Continental nations, is overpowering. ‘There is 
‘te of description of her skill and cunning and boundless 

nowledge, but when she talks she is like a pert country girl 
repeating all she can remember of the last article she has read 
in the St. James's Chronicle. When this sort of dead weight is 
thrown upon a story that has no plot, and no incident, the 
general effect is not very satisfactory. 

We have no hesitation in saying how poor and dull we think the 
Fortunes of Glencore, for Mr. Lever expressly tells us that it is 
a single experiment, standing apart from his past, and we hope 
his future, course of writing. By all means let us get back to our 
old friends the rowdy lieutenants, clearing ten feet of stone wall 
on their favourite grey mares, leading “ours” up a precipice 
into the teeth of a battery, and singing songs with the most 
disreputable Irish priests. Those old favourites of the public 
were ogy | om interesting. They were full of dash, fun, and 
adventure. Harry Lorrequer was as much better than the 
Princess Sablouski as a halt-holiday is better than a lecture upon 
optics. We entreat Mr. Lever to take us back to Ireland. Surely 
the stock of heroic feats is not at an end. If necessary, we had 
rather that the peculiar kind of excitement were increased than 
have any more novels of character. We would gladly see the 
lieutenant of a new story ay Nt ~ 4 feet of wall, and per- 
sonally finishing the Peninsular War with a pocket-pistol, rather 
than that we should have to undergo any more of the terrible 
tirades which the Princess delivers on Continental politics. 


THE BASSES PYRENEES.* 


gay the project of dividing France into departments was 
first discussed, Dominic Garat, a member of the bar of 
Bordeaux, protested energetically against some of its provisions 
in the interest of those southern vs which had sent 
him as a deputy to the great council of the nation. He said— 


The Basques have their language, the Bearnese have their patois, and 
they can never by any chance understand each other. It is a ay hope 
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that the Bearnese can learn to speak Basque. There is an old story that the 
devil himself, after passing seven years in our provinces, in the study of that 
beautiful idiom, only knew at the end of the time two words, bai yes, and ez 
no. His acquisitions in the Euskarian tongue did not get beyond that. 
Although the Bearnese are cleverer than the devil, they won’t succeed much 
better in learning Basque. My story makes you smile. Under a popular 
and trivial form, it conceals a great truth. The Bearnese and the Basques can 
never get on together. They seldom agree, and there is not much love lost 
between them. Let us take good care not to put them in the same department. 

That law of modern civilization to which Niebuhr directs atten- 
tion—that small isolated communities should gradually be ab- 
sorbed, or extinguished—prevailed over the eloquence and the 
honest zeal of Garat, and the ancient viscounty of Bearn was 
joined to the Basque districts of Soule, Basse Navarre, and 
) arenley to form the department of the Basses Pyrénées. 
Looked at from the point of view of the physical geographer, this 
region forms a sufliciently well-marked division of the earth’s 
surface. It consists of a portion of the mountains, of their exten- 
sive outworks, and of the alluvial plains along the courses of the 
rivers which flow from their cold caves. The contrast which it 
presents to the departinent of the Landes, which bounds it on 
the north-west, is particularly striking. That country is 
a monotonous level, cut up by frequent water-courses, both 
natural and artificial, variegated with patches of cultivation, 
and only broken by long lines of pine-trees. The surface of 
the Basses Pyrénées, on the other hand, is extremely varied. 
Fields of rich pasture and breadths of corn-land alter- 
nate with soil which has never been reclaimed to the use of 
man, and is covered by the dwarf-furze and the Genista Anglica. 
The vineyards which hang on the hill-sides, are inter- 
spersed with plantations of oak, or with thickets of brush- 
wood. From the slopes of a bare and heathy hill, the eye 
ranges over twenty villages, forming almost a continuous city in 
the valley below, and a spring day’s walk carries the traveller 
from the realm of the frost-giant to the hot plains where the 
Judas-tree is in full flower, and the peasants are beginning to 
sow their maize. The climate, although variable, is not subject 
to those terrible extremes which render the Provence of the 

oets so very undesirable a residence for ordinary flesh and blood. 
Lhe Pyrenees, standing up like a mighty wall, defend the country 
at their northern base from the hot breath of Africa, and the west 
wind bears onits wings the vapours of the Atlantic, to give fresh- 
ness and beauty to the landscape. Ascend the Tourmagne of 
Nismes in spring, and you will see around you only a grey sea of 
olives, from which tall cypresses rise like the masts of ships. 
Ascend a church-tower in Bearn, at the same season, and you 
will see everywhere the delicate green of the poplar, the rich 
clusters of the lilac, and the half-expanded foliage of the oak. 
The vegetation in the lower parts of the department is very 
English in character. Most of our spring-flowers are abundant, 
and come into bloom a month or six weeks sooner than with us. 
Some which are more or less rare in England are very common. 
The yellow wood-sorrel is on all the hedge-banks. The green 
hellebore and the lung-wort fill every copse. ‘The vernal squill 
makes the moors look gay, opening its stars amongst the Cornish 
heath. Some plants, which are not English, may be found even 
early in the year. Such are the scarlet anemone, the Lathrea 
clandestina, the Scilla lilio-hyacinthus, and the Erythronium- 
Dens-canis. 

The opponents of Garat had certainly the best of it on mere 
geographical considerations ; but to amalgamate Bearn and the 
Basque provinces was, sixty years ago, rather a hazardous enter- 
prize. ‘The Bearnois was proud of his blood. If his dialect did 
not conform to the rules of the French Academy, it was in his 
opinion only different, not corrupt, and he could point to at least 
one Augustan age which had illustrated his literature. The 
Basque, on the other hand, valued himself on belonging toa race 
which had dwelt in the land long ages before even the Celts 
appeared, who were gradually driven westward by various 
swarms of invaders, till they have become what we see them 
now—“ a feeble folk,” still clinging to their old traditions amongst 
the wild and wind-swept heaths of the Finisterre and the 
Morbihan. 

The Basques, known in ancient history as Iberians or Canta- 
brians, call themselves Euskarians. M.Chaho, the author of the 
work before us, and the compiler of a Basque dictionary, derives 
this word from Esku, the hand—because, he says, the Basque 
language, in the opinion of those who first spoke it, denoted and 
detined all things as distinctly as if it had pointed them out 
with the hand. The Basque race, at one period, inhabited a 
large part of the Spanish peninsula, and the north of Africa. It 
is also far from impossible that they may have had settlements 
in Sicily. In the north of Africa, the names of a great number 
of places are so clearly Basque, that a peasant of the western 
Pyrenees, if he heard them mentioned, would conclude that they 
were villages or hamlets of his own land. Such are Arzabal, the 
town of the great rock, and Arrajain, town of the lofty rock. The 
Basque vocabulary is poor in all that class of words so necessary 
toa high! y civilized people, which relate to the arts and sciences. 
Its grammar, unlike that of many barbarous tribes, is remarkable 
for its simplicity, Premising that M. Chaho is given to strong 
expressions, we leave him to speak for himself :— 

Unencumbered by prepositions and the rules connected with them, the 
Euskarian supplies their place by a system of declension which may be said 
to be without a rival in any known language. It has one indefinite abstract 
number, and the singular and plural; about sixty terminations in all, or 
thereabouts, which one may learn by heart in afew hours. Add two or 


three rules of euphony to please the ear, and when you can decline ong 
word, you can decline all without exception. Such is the inappras 
—» of a synthetic language, of which the perfect simplicity uals 
invariable regularity. Let us take for granted, reader, that you be * 
memory, or that you are indolent. With a table of Euskarian dec| ™ 
five or six pages in all, an account of the euphonic variations, anda dena 
which will tell you the meanings of the words, you will be able to trangia 
every Basque phrase from beginning to end, except the verb which 
contained in it. The verb! But there is only one with two forms of nr: 
gation, and if it so happens that your vocabulary contains all the fons 
this verb in every dialect, as is the case with the quadrilingual dictio 4 
which I am at work, you will be able in one day to take up a Basque book 
translate it word for word without ever having learned the Euskarian _ 
guage; and you will translate without making mistakes. The book 
may contain only commonplace thoughts, may be deficient in style, and 
poorly written; but it will be always Toes and correct; for the ue j 
condemned, by the nature of his language, to speak as he should do under 
pain of saying nothing. This language is, perhaps, the only one in E 
which every one speaks with equal currectness in all classes of society, "Th 
most ignorant Euskarian in the seven provinces is, in this point of riey 
worthy to have a seat in the National Academy—that is, when cne 
formed. 

The views as to the ease with which the Euskarian 

may be acquired, which are expressed in this paragraph, hardly 
agree with the testimonies to its difficulty which we have quoted 
above. Whichever of the two conflicting opinions any tole 
correct one, it is at least certain that the student who desires tp 
settle the question for himself, will not be troubled by learning 
the Basque equivalents for a great many words which are jp 
every-day use in civilized countries. The Euskarian tongue hay 
borrowed these in France from French, and in Spain from 
Spanish. Before we leave this subject we may quote a fey 
words of a Euskarian love-song :— 

Charm ia, 

Lo ziradia, 

Eztitarzunez bethia ? 

Lo bazirade 

Tratzar zite! 

Etziradia 

Loz ase? 


This means “ Charming girl, art thou asleep, O thou that att 
full of sweetness? Ifthou art still asleep, awake! Art thou 
not yet wearied with sleeping ?” 

The Basque districts which belong to France now form the 
arrondissements of Bayonne and Mauleon. Many old customs 
still linger amongst them. One of the most curious of these, 
is a sort of dancing procession called the Mascarade, in which 
all the actors wear fancy dresses. They arrive on the outskirts 
of the village where the representation is to take place. A barti- 
cade is erected. They force this, firing pistols and shouting 
zinkha, irrintzina ; and the whole party, with the Bouhame-jauna 
or king of the gipsies, the Artzana or shepherd, and his en 
the bear, the Zamalzain, who represents and travesties the chi- 
valry of Navarre, and many other personages, rush into the pria- 
cipal street. This ballet occupies a long time and has many 
incidents, not the least exciting of which is a combat between 
the shepherd and the bear, who carries off one of his lambs to 
the top of a house. Another favourite amusement of the 
Basque peasants is a rude play or pastorale, in which the 
leading events of the life of some eminent man, or perhaps 
some narrative from the Bible, are reproduced. The history 
of Napoleon, divided into three acts—the Consulate, the En- 
pire, and St. Helena—has formed the subject of several of these 
primitive dramas, which date not improbably from the time 
when some Cantabrian savage found his way back from Rome to 
his native mountains. The talent of improvisation is far from 
being uncommon amongst the Euskarians. The most famous 
bard who is remembered on the French side of the border was 
Benat Mardo of the district of Soule, whose ready flow of ideas 
and quick wit hardly ever failed him at festival or banquet. 

We have quoted a few lines of Basque. We will add a verse 
or two in Bearnais, selecting, as an example, one of the most 
popular songs of the Pyrenees :— 

Aqueres mountines 

Qui ta hautes soun 

M’empéchen de bedé 

Mas amous oun soun, 

Si saby las bedé 

Ou las rencountra, 

Passery l’ayguette 

Cheus poii dé’m nega, 

Aqueres mountines 

Qué’s abacheran 

Et mas amourettes 

Qué parecheran. 
These lines may be translated as follows :—“ These mountains, 
which are so high, prevent my seeing where my beloved is. If 
I knew that I should see her or meet her, I would pass the 
torrent without any fear of being drowned. These mountails 
will be made low, and my love will appear.” 

Our readers will not be surprised to learn that, although, the 
united department of the Basses Pyrénées gets on quit? 
enough in all public matters, it is still found desirable in fi 
to have servants either all Basque or all Bearnais. _ 

M. Chaho’s book is a veer curious one. It consists of about 
650 pages. All that is really valuable in it might be easily 
into 1go. Indeed it is worth buying as a“ shocking examp! 
of what an itinerary should not be. Still, although its trivial 
ties often provoke the reader, and although it excites, rathe 
than satisfies curiosity, we would advise any one who 
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travelling in the south-west of France, to spend an hour or 
two in turning over its pages. In addition to the parts 
of it which refer to the subjects on which we have touched, he 
will find a large collection of Basque proverbs translated into 
French, some useful local information about Biarritz and 
Bayonne, and some historical notices. One of these relates to a 
curious race of people. The Cagots, or, as M.Chaho calls them, 
Agoths, were, he says, the descendants of Goths, who, when the 
Saracen arms had subdued a large part of Spain, took refuge 
amongst the Euskarians. They were treated very inhospitably, 
and when lepros had been introduced into the Pyrenees by the 
returning Crusaders, they were obliged to live with the lepers, and 
were put under the ban of the State. A curious law of the dis- 
trict of Soule, which was directed against these unfortunates, and 
remained in force till 1789, is quoted by M. Chaho. This 
account, we fear, does not explain the mystery of the Cagots. 
It is much more probable that they were descended either from 
Mussulmen or from some heretical sect. The intense hatred 
with which -— were regarded can only have arisen from some 
difference in religious belief. 

_ M.Chaho proposes to add to his work a third part, which is to 
contain the Babesien Flora, and information about the mam- 
malia, birds, insects, &c., of the Western Pyrenees. We trust 
it may be less diffuse than the volumes before us. Something of 
the kind is very much wanted. 


MORNING CLOUDS.* 


wee will say that we live in a prosaic and utilitarian age, 
when he looks at the titles of our books? Are they 
not full of poetry, and fanciful imagery, and mystic meanings ? 
Above all, do they ever give a plain matter-of-fact indi- 
vidual any idea of the contents of the works they profess 
to describe? In the case before us, we were at a loss, on 
reading the advertisement, to decide whether Morning Clouds 
was a novel, or a volume of poems, or ascientific work on certain 
collections of vapour in the atmosphere. What was our asto- 
nishment, on opening it, to discover that it ought properly to 
have been called Letters of Advice to Young Ladies on Serious 

Subjects—Morning Clouds being merely a fanciful designation 
for being crossed in love, losing one’s temper, quarrelling with 
one’s friends, and other sorrows of that nature, especially apt 
to beset the earlier years of life. We protest against this sort 
of thing. It is the old story of medicine in sugar, over again 
in another form; and though perhaps, in the present case, 
considering who the patients are, there is more excuse than 
usual for the sugar, we are still disposed to prefer frankness 
and plain dealing, even in such trifles as the name of a book. 
But, having made our protest, we cordially recommend 
these letters to all our readers. They are full of good sense and 
right feeling, and are the work of a very graceful and highly cul- 
tivated mind. Moreover, they show great knowledge of the 
human heart, and the suggestions they contain are eminently prac- 
tical and wholesome, while they are offered in a spirit which 
proves that the authoress has known the sorrows of which she 
treats too well not to be aware of the great tenderness needful 
in touching them, if any benefit is to be afforded to the young 
and over-sensitive sufferer. Truly does she say—‘ Hearts that 
are faint and wounded must be led back to the combat with 
great gentleness.” 

er remarks on education and choice of studies are thoroughly 
,» and so is her defence of novel-reading, which we here 
extract :— 

The young have been warned against the ill effects of works of fiction ever 
since good and wise people have been able to write; let us understand what 
these pernicious works are. A one-sided arty-history; an exaggerated 
Portraiture of character in biography; moralizings that ignore what human 
nature really is, and careful sittings of theological arguments no longer 
Opposed, with many other well-intentioned, but weakly executed writings, 
ate, in my opinion, more dangerous, more full of fiction, than hundreds of the 
novels and poems included in this suspected class of books. For a novel or a 
poem that is really worth reading has its whole essence based on truth ; it is 

artistic development of truths too subtle perhaps for the notice of common 
ers, but too deep-rooted in humanity to be unrecognised by all, when 

d. You cannot be too familiar with such works when their magic is 
sy moral impurity; and from acquaintance with those that are, 
deter warning of friends or your own instincts will, I trust, for ever 


you. 
I know that I advocate an opinion that will be scouted by many, when I 


ess no t reluctance to young minds feeding largely on romances, and 
even second-rate novels. I look it as a which will 
pwr harmlessly if their nobler appetites are at the same time supplied 
- amg es provision. While there is an inclination for the rubbish of 
mitt firmly believe it may be satiated without permanent damage ; 
poet. ps the soil on which all the novelist’s trash was piled may be Teft 
something richer for that incongruous accumulation. The heart itself, the 
agua of which is only evil continually, will, unaided, produce the wildest 
nA most perilous webs of fiction—and cherish them with a closer grasp 
ny Anges the prestige of being unparalleled by any external impression : 
raciew € novel reader finds her tender dreams tossed about in broad 
delight, all the vicissitudes of the first, second, and third 
J own emotions being thus vulgarized, and evidently worked w 
for sale, the reader must be an incurable if she continues to pose A the outa 
dénouement of her private romance, or the prolongation of third-volume 


We can only add to this our own experience, that every one 
ever known whose have been at all 
——ite average has been a greedy reader of fictions. 


* Morning Clouds. London: Longman and Co, 1857. 


We also beg to draw attention to the excellent advice on the 
art of dress, in the fifth chapter. We cannot quote it at full 
length, but we must find room for the opening sentences :— 

Last in acknowledged dignity, though in reality it occupies a broader 
place, is the art of dress: and do not let us despise it because in theory it is 
so often assigned to the care of triflers. Since by appearances we express 
ourselves to all around us, at all times of our life, it greatly concerns us that 
the expression should be habitually as pleasing, and as truly fitted to our 
nature and circumstances, as careful taste can make it. To dress becomingly 
requires a good deal of thought, and a patient attention to all the niceties of 
propriety ; need one say more than this to prove it a woman’s right business ? 

The following remarks on the duty of pleasure are likewise 
noteworthy :— 

If from any cause your days are very dull and dark, try to find out some 
employment which gives you decided pleasure, or even mere amusement, and 

rosecute the employment as much as other duties permit ; for, you see, I 
hold pleasure to be a duty; we greatly need it, and if we have none, we are to 
a degree disabled for increasing the happiness of others. 

If moral works were oftener written in this key, we believe 
a great deal more good would be done by them than has been 
hitherto the case. When people, especially young ladies, are 
convinced that to be agreeable, and happy, and well-dressed, are 
duties, or rather part of the great Christian law of charity—that 
nothing is a trifle which can increase the sunshine of home life— 
and that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well—a 
great step in the improvement of society will have been made, and 
we shall be much less likely to hear a repetition of that pathetic 
ery, recorded in the pages of Punch some years ago— The 
world is hollow, and my doll is stuffed with bran, and I want to 
go into a convent!” t us not be misunderstood. We would 
not for a moment be supposed to underrate the services done to 
humanity by Sisters of Charity and their collaborateurs among 
ourselves. On the contrary, we regard them with the deepest 
reverence and the most humble he heartfelt admiration. But 
we must not forget that their life is, and must always be, the excep- 
tion, not the rule—that a woman’s proper place is home—that her 
proper position is that of wife and mother, and that all the teaching 
of her life should tend to fit her for this place and this position. 
If this is well and rightly done, there is no danger of its 
unfitting her for the other and exceptional work, should 
that be her portion after all—as it may very possibly be, for 
we are at present unlikely to see the accomplishment of the 
great wish of one of the most powerful and popular of our 
living writers, that ‘‘ all good men should marry al good women.” 
What we do wish to blame is a certain unhealthy tendency 
which arose some years ago, and which we hope is already 
upon the wane, to reverse this order of things—to represent the 
exceptional as the natural, and thereby, according to the unfailing 
consequence of a breach in the law of truth, to do all that was 
in its power to unfit women for either. This baneful school must 
speedily fall before common sense and increasing light, and such 
books as Morning Clouds deal “ heavy blows and great discou- 
ragement” to it. As to the marriage-market existing in certain 
cireles of so-called “fashionable life,” we trust that the da 
will soon be over when any man of education will choose his 
wife in it, or any woman of refinement submit to the degra- 
dation of its laws. 

Before closing these remarks, we wish to temper our praise 
of the work before us with one word of warning. In several 
passages, personal influence over others is pressed on the at- 
tention of the reader as a strong motive for action. We 
believe this to be, though very specious, a most dangerous 
doctrine. In almost every case, this desire of influence quickly 
degenerates into mere love of power; and when that has once 
seized on any one, but more especially on a woman, truth, 
honour, and love are apt to fail, if not to die utterly, in its poi- 
sonous atmosphere. The only good and wholesome influence 
is that which unconsciously proceeds from a really noble and 
virtuous character, and no other kind can ever safely be placed 
before young people as a worthy object of endeavour. With 
this single exception, we approve of the teaching of Morning 
Clouds as much as we admire its style, and we hope that it 
may soon become the general favourite which we think it deserves 
to be. 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY* 


ip ~ is no laborious compilation, but a lively series of 
sketches, written with a felicity of diction and acuteness of 
insight which cause us to regret an occasional flippancy and 
artificial liveliness unworthy of so serious a subject. In the 
endeavour to be agreeable to the frivolous, M. Taine has for- 
feited the good word of serious readers, who, after all, will be 
the only readers his volume is likely to attract. 

The first sketch is of M. Laromiguiére, who, early in the pre- 
sent century, drew large audiences by the charm of his diction 
and the polished ease of his manner, although his doctrine was 
that of Condillac with the smallest possible modification—namely, 
the distinction established between passive sensation and active 
attention, which Condillac united under the one head of sensation. 
M. Taine describes that writer's style in a passage which may 
itself be cited as a model of style :— 

Rien de plus ble que ces fines distinctions et ces ingénieuses analyses. 
La science “a alee d’avoir tant d’aisance, ni la psychologie tant de 


* Les Philosophes Francais du Dix-newvidme Sitcle. Per M. H. Taine. 


| Paris. 1857. 
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ead et ce qui ajoute a leur prix, c’est qu’elles ne font point sortir le public 
u terrain oi il a coutume de se sentir; elles semblent le complément d’un 
cours de langue ou de littérature ; l’auteur décompose une fable de Lafontaine 
pour faire le catalogue des opérations de l’esprit, une pbrase de Buffon pour 

rouver que tout raisonnement est un composé de propositions identiques. 

es grands auteurs font cercle autour de sa chaire ; il en descend le plus souvent 
— veut et leur céde la parole; il prétend qu’ils sont les meilleurs maitres 
didéologie, et que leur style est toute une logique. Il nous renvoie 4 leurs 
livres, il raméne la philosophie 4 l'art d’écrire, et & force de se rapprocher d’eux, 
mérite presque d’étre rangé & cdté d’eux. 


Does not this inspire the reader with the desire to make 
further acquaintance both with the work of M. Laromiguiére 
and with that of his critic P 

In the notice of M. Royer-Collard, the same excellence is 
noticeable. M. Taine points out the remarkable merits of 
that writer, and the source of his defects. Royer-Collard was 
a moralist rather than a metaphysician, and sought, in the doc- 
trines of the Scotch school, arms to combat the scepticism and 
materialism of the epoch, convinced that any doctrine must be 
good which lent its aid to morality. The proper object of the 
philosopher, however, is not morality, but truth -—" M. Royer- 
Collard est un amateur du bon ordre. Pratique et morale, sa 
philosophie a pour but, non le vrai, mais la régle.” M. Taine 
avows that, for his part, he is no gendarme, and cares not to 
“faire la police en philosophie.” Truth is the object of philo- 
sophy :—* Si on cherche autre chose, on est sir de trouver autre 
chose.” And his reply to Royer-Collard on this point is masterly. 
But while pointing out the imperfection of the Scotch school in 
we of philosophical doctrine, he is eloquent in recognition of 

yer-Collard’s power as a writer :—‘“ S’il détruisait la théorie de 
Condillae, il gardait son style; il lui emprunta sa clarté pour lui 
prendre ses lecteurs.” Voltaire might have signed that sentence; 
and this, too, is admirable, which concludes a passage cited from 
Royer-Collard :—‘‘ La démonstration acharnée finit par une accu- 
mulation d'images magnifiques. C'est un vainqueur, qui sur ses 
ennemis tombés étale la pourpre éclatante de son manteau. 
Tnvolontairement, et sans cesse, il aboutit au grandiose.” Again 
he says :—‘‘ Il invente des expressions superbes, qu’on n’oublie 
ae images puissantes qui condensent sous un jet de lumiére de 
ongues suites d’abstractions obscures.” One can pardon man 
a questionable page for the sake of such writing as that—althoug 
one is surprised to find pages so questionable amid pages so 
excellent. Even when he is discussing the abstruse questions of 
metaphysics, M. Taine irradiates them with some sparkling 
epigram or some charming image—as, for example, when dis- 
cussing the theory of perception, he imagines the reader in a 
reverie, gazing at his fire, and mentally seeing a forest :— 

Vous apercevez les pans de ciel lointain au bout des allées, des tétes de 
biches peureuses, des volées d’oiseaux effarés; vous entendez le bourdonne- 
ments des insectes, des bruissements de feuilles, les chuchotements du vent 
arrété entre les branches. Si une biche roule, vous sursautez étonné: sur les 
charbons noircis flottent encore des restes de la vision brisée. 


The notice of Maine de Biran is a well-timed satire on the 
obscurity of that much-praised and little-read metaphysician. 
“On n’a point d’adversaires quand on n’a point de lecteurs,” says 
M. Taine; and he proceeds to justify the French public for not 
having read Maine de Biran, by analysing some of the more 
important passages, and translating them, as far as posssible, 
into intelligible language, in which they make a very insignificant 
appearance. 

The notice of Victor Cousin is the most extensive and elaborate 
in the volume. It treats of him as a writer, as an historian and 
biographer, as a philosopher, and as a philologist. The first 
section, in which ample justice is done to A. Cousin’s undeniable 
meritsas a rhetorician, isin itself alecture on style ; andthe analysis 
of the passages quoted serves not only to elicit the sources of M. 
Cousin’s success, but to elicit also some of the cardinal qualities of 
good French writing. In the second section there is some good 
persiflage and some hard hitting, winding up with this remark :— 

Que conclure de tout ceci? que les facultés de l’orateur ne sont point celles 
de lhistorien ni du peintre. Faites d’un orateur un historien: il laissera de 
c6té les traits distinctifs et les caracttres propres du temps qu'il décrit; son 
récit deviendra un panégyrique et une lecon ; il composera des dissertations, 
des démonstrations et des tirades. 

In the examination of M. Cousin’s philosophy there is a 
merciless exposure of his vacillations, contradictions, and absur- 
dities. In the examixzation of M. Cousin as “ érudit et philo- 
logue,” M. Taine omits—out of kindness, we must suppose—the 
fact familiar to all Paris, that M. Cousin only put his name to 
the translation of Plato and the edition of Proclus, writing the 
introductions to the one and some trifling notes to the cther, but 
leaving the real work to others. Among the translators, un- 
named, of the dialogues which M. Cousin publishes as his own, 
are Godfroy Cavaignac, George Farcy, Armand Marrast, and, 
we believe, Jules Simon. 

More sympathizing and respectful is the notice of Jouffroy, 
who is analysed by M. Taine with great finesse. Very inte- 
resting also is the chapter in which he examines the reasons of 
the success obtained by eclecticism, in spite of its incompetence 
as a philosophic doctrine. ‘ Si nous avions besoin de croire que 
les crocodiles sont des dieux,” he satirically remarks, ‘demain, 
sur la Place du Carrousel, on leur éleverait un temple.” It 
was solely because political parties had need of the support of 
philosophy that eclecticism succeeded; but with that political 
need the doctrine has vanished. As M. Taine finely says—“ Les 
grandes inclinations publiques sont passagtres; parcequ’elles 


des, ell tent ; et 00 

sont grandes, elles se contentent ; et parcequ’elles se con 

elles 
The final chapter of the work is on Method, and is not 

least interesting of the book. We have quoted enough to 

the reader's attention on a publication which, in the present q 

of literature in France, is likely to attract considerable notice, 


STILL WATERS.* 


is amusing to watch how perversely a reviewer will at timg 
misrepresent an author, especially if he is making a nar, 
code of second-hand morality—or, worse still, a religious system 
do duty in place of a little human ye | and understanding 
We fell, for instance, the other day, on a sufficiently crabbed ani 
stupid review of this very book, in which, amid other complai 
the critic had thought proper to make this—that the authorey 
depicted most of her male characters as “ gentlemaniike” (woyjj 
she have been excused had she called them ‘‘ gentlemanly” })_ 
and that most of the disagreeable people are “vulgar.” “ Thor 
is,” sagely remarks the reviewer, “a good deal of conventionality, 
not to say cant, in all this, as though the authors wished to sho 
their readers that they were accustomed to the most ‘genteel’ 
and even ‘aristocratic’ society.” 

We should have thought that one especial charm of Stil] 
Waters, as of Dorothy and De Cressy, was that they exactly do 
not do this, and therefore stand in most agreeable contrast ty 
so-called fashionable novels. When Dorothy appeared, the fint 
criticism we heard on it was—‘ Here is some one who hy 
evidently lived all her life among real ladies and gentlemen, for 
she takes them all for granted.” Instead of giving herself the leat 
trouble to show that the society she describes is aristocratic, or 
“the world”—belongs, in short, to that circle which reviewer, 
clerical or other, are just as glad to enter as their neighbou 
—instead of doing this, and so becoming ipso facto vulgar, the 
simply takes the thing for granted, and says nothing aboutit, She 
“takes for granted” that her characters are gentlemen aij 
ladies, and makes them take it for granted, too; and therefore she 
also takes for granted all manner of accessories and stage pro- 

erties which a vulgar-minded author is very careful to specify, 
Bhe is in no wise exalted or astonished at the honour of having 
to introduce the publie to lords and ladies of her own creation, 
She stops not to bow down before her own handiwork, still less to 
ask the public hesitatingly whether they do not think his lordship 
wondrous fine—for, if not, she will make him a little finer. Ina 
word, she never reminds us of Bulwer or Disraeli. She draws such 
people as they are, only distinguished from the “ vulgar” by mor 
ease and self-possession, more carefulness for their neighbour’ 
feelings, more freedom from self-consciousness—at least, as in the 
admirably-drawn Evelyn Gascoigne, by more power of concealing 
self-consciousness. One feels it a real comfort to meet in thew 
pages people who can take a hint—who, however unintell 
are clever enough to see when they are going too far, and 
touching on sore subjects. They are infinitely better company, 
even the stupidest of them, than genius or prophetess who istl 
angles and arguments, and, like Martial’s thin woman— 

Digito pungit, et radit genu— 

and then, after having poked ahole in your tenderest spot, insists 
first, on your fully explaining to her how she has hurt your fed 
ings, and next on her explaining to you why she has a right tobe 
as unpleasant as she likes. This is be so absorbedia 
self-love or self-opinion as not to be able to take hints—to lose the 

uick-sighted humanity which only comes by charity; 
this is why the authoress of Stiil Waters makes “ 
and “disagreeable” pretty nearly synonymous terms. Bit 
to draw the sort of people among whom she lives, for the 
edification of their own class, is not vulgarity, but common sens, 
which bids authors write on the subjects which they understanl 
best, and which ensures that just success which these very books 
have had, and ought to have. > 

Exceptio probat vequlam; and there is a character in tht 
book which, by its very faults, proves how closely good b 
and moral health are connected. Clara Gascoigne is a8 Wel 
born and well-bred as the rest—graceful and clever beyond tit 
average, with plenty of insight into people, when she chooses # 
use it; but, simply because she is occupied with self, she is too 
often Sienaseullll cruel, vulgar in the very deepest seni 
Poor thing! she has her excuses—she is spoilt by luxury, tHe 
montée by admiration and success—and she has her 
punishment in marrying a man who does not care for her, 
will probably make her miserable, and leave her to fall into som 
fearful scrape. She is a human character enough, consistet 
in her inconsistencies ; but vulgar she is, in re of her breeding, 
and vulgar of course she is meant to be. So Clara’s characlet 
is necessary to the book. It justifies the authoress from J 
suspicion that she fancies good breeding an inalienable prone’ 
of the mere accident of good birth. It shows that she 
heard, as too many have, boastful, coarse, base, or 
words come from lips which seem usually only “full of on 
under the sudden pressure of vanity, ambition, or spite. 4 
knows that people are never so certain to forget themselves® 
when they are thinking most of themselves, and that nothing r 
keep down the innate “snobbishness” which lies in the heart 


® Still Waters. By the Author of “Dorothy.” 2 vols, London: 4 
W. Parker and Son. 1857, 
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every son of Adam, from a Prince Regent in his Court down to 
the showy young farmer swaggering in the hunting-field, save 
moral elevation—that nothing can permanently ensure grace in 
man save the grace of God. eee 

As for the story, it is the old story, which is always new. It is 
the story which — in Eden and repeats itself to this day, for 
ever the same, and yet for ever varied—the story of how Jocky 
yooed, and Jenny wed—which, after all, is the pleasantest, and 
all but the wholesomest, story which man can write, or man can 

. Whether or not it be worked out with sufficient art, let 
others settle. “Situations,” and “incidents,” and “sustained 
interest,” and all which professed novel-readers are said by critics 
to demand, are, after all, of very secondary importance to the 

neral manner of the book. C'est le ton qui fait la musique ; 
and the simplest melody will stir the heart, if the instrument be 
but sweet, and the hand skilful. We go toa lady’s novel, not 
for plot, but for character—for those delicate nuances of feeling 
and motive which coarser man must never hope to reproduce— 
which, little in themselves, yet, going down to the deepest roots 
of our nature, make up a true woman’s life, and make up the 
life, too, of the man whose days are passed by a true woman's 
‘side. 

What we men are, we know too well; and we want no Jane 
Eyres to caricature to us vices and failings of which women 
know neither the excuses nor the aggravations. It is of them- 
selves that we wish women to speak, when they addressus. Let 
them tell us something of that Sally miracle of their own heart, 
which astonishes and shames us more and more, the more it 
becomes to us as common as our daily food—the very element in 
which we breathe. Let them explain themselves to us, and tell 
us why they are fools enough to love us—so far, at least, as they 
can do so without betraying the secrets of their fellow-women ; 
and we will humbly thank them, as we thank the authoress of 
Still Waters, as often as they lift but the least corner of the veil 
which covers that most gracious and graceful mystery. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The circulation of the SaturpaY Review has increased so 
largely as to render it impossible to carry on the publication 
any longer on the premises of Messrs. Joun W. ParKER AND 
Sox. Those gentlemen, to whom the best thanks of the Proprietors 
are due for their exertions in promoting the interests of the REVIEW; 
will now discontinue their connexion with it; and a new Office 
will be established at No. 39, Southampton-street, Strand, to 
which, on and after the oth of May, the Proprietors request that 
all Advertisements and Communications may be addressed. 

As many applications have been made for the entire series of 
the Revizw from its commencement, it may be convenient to state 
that the Numbers of which the impression is exhausted will be 
shortly reprinted. A few bound copies of Volumes I. and II. 
will also be prepared ; and it is requested that persons desirous 
of obtaining them will intimate their wish without delay to the 
Publisher, at the new Office. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H® MAJESTY’S GIvG6LINI, 
Bewverti, Viatetti, Poccuint. 
First night of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
On TUESDAY next, MAY 5th (first time these six years), 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
(her first appearance in that part). 
LA ESMERALDA. 
La Esmeralda—Poccuint (her last appearance but four). 
On THURSDAY next, MAY 7th, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR and LA ESMERALDA, 
For particulars see Bills. 
A limited number of Boxes in the half-circle tier have been s jally reserved for the 
ce ay be had on application at the Box-office, at the Theatre, Colonnade, 


HER THEATRE.—Mrs. AxpeRsoy, Pianiste to 
Wales Her Majesty the Queen, and Instructress to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
) Her Roya! Highness the Princess Royal, Her Royal Highness the Princess Alice, 
has th, mal Highness the Princess Helena, and his Royal Highness the Prince Alfred, 
G CO ‘onour to inform her patrons and friends, that her ANNUAL GRAND MORN- 
a, will take place in Her Majesty’s Theatre, Monday, May 18th, 1857, 
ment Meck at Half-past One o'clock precisely. On which occasion, by an arrauge- 
aa rte ected with the Direction, she will be supported by all the principal artistes, 
aa “Wit a and chorus of that establishment. Applications for Boxes, Stalls, 
et ets to be made at the Box-Office at the Theatre, and at Mrs. Anderson's resi- 

34, Nottingham-place, York-gate. 


OF ART TREASURES 
OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
SEASO OPEN AT MANCHESTER, MAY 5bru, 1857. 

Nedey-ene TICKETS, £2 2s., may be obtained at the Offices of the Exhibition, 100, 
Mr. SAMS" Manchester; also in London, W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand; 
New Bo o Royal Library, St. James’-street; Mr. MITCHELL’S, Royal — 

at Himes LETTS & Co., Royal Exchange; SMITH & Co., 157, Strand; 

E & SONS, Church-street, order, 
Inquiri THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 
of the hibin to APARTMENTS may be made from Mr. SAMUEL HADEN, Offices 
thibition, 100, Mosley-street, Manchester. 


MENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 


} NG-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
baster ben Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian Ala- 
. &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, anp 450, WEST STRAND, 
CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT free of expense are issued by this 
Bank, payable by its correspondents in all the principalities and towns on the Conti- 
nent of ody in the British Colonies and ee mgm and in Foreign Parts. 
Deposit Accounts.—The Bank of England having raised the Discount rate to £6} 
per Cent., this Bank now allows £54 per Cent. Interest on sums deposited with three 
days’ notice of withdrawal. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are ived, with all of Interest to Customers, and every 
description of legitimate banking business undertaken. By Order, 
MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Manager. 
Threadneedle-street, April 6, 1857. BENJAMIN SCOTT, Secretary. 


QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
OrricE—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, Estasuisuep 1762, 
Capital on the 3lst December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. Income of the Society 
upwards of £400,000 per annum. 
The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated to 
the benefit of the Assured, 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 

A short account, explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 10 
to 4 o’clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
InstitUTED 1820, 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T, SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 


One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-filths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fi/th year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of tuture Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating Jan 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s, per cent, per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 


| | Amount of | Addition made | 
Date of | aan Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to atter Death, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
‘The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ADY FRANKLIN’S FINAL SEARKCH.—The Government 
having come to the conclusion that the fate of the crews of Her Majesty’s ships, 
Erebus and Terror, requires no further investigation on their part, Lady Franklin, in 
accordance with her sense of what is due to the lost navigators, is now fitting out an 
expedition at her own cost, 

As a preliminary measure she sought assistance from the Admiral ty, by asking for 
the loan of the Arctic ship Resolute, which had been restored in perfect order to our 
Queen by the American nation, and also for the gift (as granted in her former private 
expeditions) of such stores from Her Majesty’s dockyard as are available for this 
special service only, 

Compliance with these requests having been declined, Lady Franklin is now devoting 
her whole fortune to this final search; and a large screw yacht (the For) lying at 
Aberdeen, has been purchased, which the distinguished Arctic officer who has accepted 
the command of her (Captain McClintock, R.N.) has pronounced to be perfectly 
adapted to this employment. 

Not repeating the arguments we formerly made use of to induce the Government to 
undertake a final and exhaustive search, we hold to the opinion that it is the duty of 
Englishmen to examine that limited area whence the traces of their missing countrymen 
were derived, which, though it lies to the south well-searched tracts, and hus been 
approached by vessels that returned without loss, has never yet been explored. 

Supported by the advice of those experienced Arctic seamen, in whom she has every 
reason to confide, Lady Franklin makes this last effort to clear away the mystery that 
shrouds the fate of her husband and his crews, and possibly to rescue from their 
insulated icy abode among the Esquimaux some of his younger companions, who may 
still be prolonging a dreary existence. 

On such an occasion we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, feel confident that 
this our appeal will not remain unanswered by the British people, who will, we doubt 
not, tender to the widow of the illustrious navigator that sympathy which his fame 
and her devotion must call forth, and will aid her in carrying out an enterprize 
involving, as we believe, the honour of the nation. 

We earnestly, therefore, entreat our countrymen to unite with us in contributing to 
this noble object. 

(Signed) Roderick I. Murchison, Prest. Rl. Geographical Society, F.R.S.; Francis 
Beaufort, Rear-Admiral, F.R.S. and F.R.G.S.; Wrottesley, Prest. Rl. Society; Edward 
Sabine, Treas. Rl. Society; Robert Brown, F.R.S., V.P.L.S.; Richard Collinson, 
Captain R.N., F.R.G.S.; John Barrow, F.R.S,, F.R.G.S. 

Subscriptions already received :— 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Pre- Lady Ingle . £0 
sident Royal Geographical So- John Barrow, F.R.S., F.R.GS . 
ciety, . . .£100 00, Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 

Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
fort, K.C.B., F.R.G.S. . . . Joseph D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S, 

Lord Wrottesley, Prest. Royal John Arrowsmith, F.R.G.S.. . 
eee Thomas Holdsworth Brooking, 

General Sabine, Treasurer Royal « 
Society, F.R.GS...... Count P. E. de Strzelecki, C.B., 

Robert Brown, V.P.L.S., F.R.S. 

— Collinson, R.N., C.B., Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., 

Rear-Admiral Swinburne. . . E. Osborne Smith, F.R.G.S.. . 
M. De La Roquette, Vice-Presi- John Hicks, 

dent of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris, 1000f, . The Hon. Fred. Byron, F.R.C.S, 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., Capt. Washington, R.N., Hydro- 

The Hon. Mrs. Fairholme . Thomas Bell, F.R.S., President 

— Le Feuvre, Esq. . . . . 

William Tite, M.P., F.R.G.S. 50 Ashurst Majendie, F.RS., 

John Brown, F.R.G.S.. . 5 F.R.G.S., and Mrs, Majendie. 100 00 

W., Sadler, Esq. . . . 


© ome co 


Subscriptions to be paid to Messrs. Coutts and Co., bankers to “ Lady 
Franklin's Final Search Fund,” 
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[May 2, 1857, 


THE 
EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
ART TREASURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
WILL OPEN ON TUESDAY, 6th MAY, 


aT 
MANCHESTER. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


AND 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
Who has graciously consented to preside at the Gaanp InauGurat CerEMoNY. 


HIS PALACE, covering a space of 18,000 square yards, will 
contain the LARGEST and most VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART, 
Ancient and Modern, ever collected, and which there are many reasons for supposing, 
can never be brought together again. 


MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS,.—A LARGE ORGAN has been built purposely for the 
occasion, and kindly lent by Messrs, Kirtland and Jardine, and throughout the season 
there will be Darny Musicat Pervormances, by a large Orchestra, under the super- 
intendence of Mr, Cuartes Hatug, who will conduct in person each Thursday. 


REFRESHMENTS will be provided on an extensive scale, at moderate charges. 

The EXHIBITION will be OPENED on Tuesday, the 5th May, on which day none 
but the proprietors of £2 2s. season tickets will be admitted.—Season Tickets may be 
had at the Building on the day of opening, All Season ‘Tickets presented for the first 
time must bear the signature of the Owner. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION:—From the 6th to 16th May (both days inclusive), 
2s. 6d. for each person. On and after Monday, the 18th May, 1s, for each person, 
except on Thursday in each week, when the charge will be 2s. 6d. for each person. 

N.B.—There will be also certain days (not exceeding eight in all) specially reserved 
for proprietors of £2 2s. season tickets, of which due notice will be given, by public 
advertisement, at least seven days beforehand. 

SEASON TICKETS, at £2 2s., entitle the proprietors to admission on all occasions 
when the Exhibition is open to the public; tickets at £1 1s., entitle to admission on all 
but the “reserved days.” These Tickets may be procured at the Exhibition Building ; 
or at the offices, 100, Mosley-street. 

Season Tickets are not tranyferable, and must be signed by the proprietor, before 
being presented at the entrance to the Palace, where a book will be kept in which the 
proprietor will be required to write his or her name whenever requested to do so by 
the officers of the committee. 

HOURS OF EXHIBITION.—The doors will be open daily at Ten o'clock, and will 
be closed at sunset. A bell will be rung half an hour before closing. 

CATALOGUES.—A General Catalogue, price 1s., will be sold in the Palace. 

= CHAIRS will be provided at a moderate charge for the use of ladies and 
invalids, 

SMOKING in any part of the Palace is strictly prohibited. 

NO CHANGE will be given at the doors, 

Arrangements are being made with the various railway companies to enable visitors 
to come direct from any part of the country to the Building. The London and 
North-Western Railway Company have arranged to convey passengers from London 
by the 6.15 a.m. train, returning to London in the evening, allowing four or five hours 
in the Exhibition. 

Offices, 100, Mosley-street. THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 
M ADLLE. kKOSA BONHEUR’S GREAT PICTURE OF THE 

HORSE FAIR.—Messrs, P. and D, Cotnacur and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-strect, 
for a limited period.— Admission 1s, 


COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART made by a Gentleman in 
4 ITALY, comprising CHEF D’EUVRES of some of the GREATEST ITALIAN 
PAINTERS, and a BEAUTIFUL STATUE by PAMPALONT; now exhibiting daily 
from 10 to 6 o’clock, Admittance, 1s. each person, including catalogue. 
12, Pall-Mall East, 2nd Floor. 


R. KAHN’S MUSEUM, 4, Coventry LEICESTER 
Square. Programme :—Lectures by Dr. Kaun, daily, at 3 o'clock, on highly 
interesting and instructive topics, and by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., as follows :— 
At half-past 1, the Phenomena, Curiosities, and Philosophy of the Sense of Sight. At 
4, the Great Tobacco Controversy. At Half-past 7, the Food we eat; its Uses, Prepa- 
ration, Adulteration, and Digestion. The Museum contains 1000 Models and Prepara- 
tions, and is wholly unrivalled in the world. Open daily (for gentlemen only) from 10 
till 10. Admission, 1s. Catalogues, containing br. Kahn’s Lectures, gratis to visitors, 


| oy GRAND STAND. Stalls and Private Boxes {may be 
/ engaged for the DERBY WEEK.—For particulars, apply to Mr. Dorttne 
Epsom. 


INISHING FRENCH LESSONS.—M. Avauste MANprov, 

M.A., of the Paris Academy, and French Master to the Pimlico Scientific, Literary, 
and Mechanics’ Institution, gives Finishing French Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 
on very moderate terms,—Address 36, Coleshill-street, Eatun-square. The highest 
references given. 


OVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS.—M. Aveuste Manprov, 

M.A., of the Paris Academy, Teacher of French, German, Latin, and Mathe- 

matics, 36, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, prepares Gentlemen for Civil and Military 
Service Examinations.—References given to former Pupils.—Terms moderate. 


HICHESTER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE.—This College is 

intended to receive Graduates only, to prepare them for the Theological Examina- 

tions and for Parochial work. The terms of the College extend from January 21st to 

June 21st, andfrom August 12th to December 20th, with a fortnight’s vacation at Easter 

- in - one For further particulars, apply to the Rev. C. A, Swainson, the 
rincipal. 


rYHE REV. FRANCIS GARRATT WILSON, of Corpus Christi 

College, Cambridge, and Curate of Over-Worten, in the county of Oxford, 
receives young gentlemen under the age of thirteen years for instruction in the usual 
branches of a liberal education. Terms £60 per annum, without extras. It is Mr. 
Wilson's objeet to give to the young persons committed to his superintendence a sound 
Christian Education, in essenionen with the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England. Great care is taken by Mrs, Wilson of the health and comfort of the pupils. 
Address, Rev. F. G. Witson, Worten, Woodstock, Oxon. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 

passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 

benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information required. 
Ricnarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 years. 


DAWSON and SONS regularly SUPPLY the SATURDAY 
e REVIEW and the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS in town,+and by the 
morning, evening, and foreign mails, to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, and foreign countries, Advertisements inserted in all the London and country 
newspapers, A list for 1857, with politics and days of publication, sent gratis on 
application, 
Abchureh-yard, and 74, Cannon-street, City, E. C.; Established 1809. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
4 by Mavtt and Potysiank. 
“a number for May contains Major-General Sir W. F. WILLIAMS, Bart., with 
emoir, 
Mavtt and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187 a, Piccadilly; and 
Davin Boaur, 86, Fleet-street; 


This day, Ninth Edition, with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
Ce OF A FATHER WITH HIS CHILDREN. 


Octavo, 15s. 
HE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By ALPXAND ER 
Baty, A.M., Examiner in Logic, Mental Philosophy, &c., in the University 
London, of 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Next week, Octavo, 
FOR THE REPRESSION OF CRIME, eon. 
tained in Charges delivered to Grand Juries of Birmingham; Supported by 
additional Facts and Arguments. By MattHew Davenpokt Q.C, 
London: Joun W. Parker, and Son, West Strand. 
With Views, Coloured Portraits, and other Illustrations from Photographs, 
and a Map, 32s. 
fPHE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM; with a Narn. 
tive of a Mission to that Country in 1855, By Sir Jonn Bowring, F.RS Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China, 7 
London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Cheap Editions, 6s. each, of the 
TUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By y, 
Cooxr Tay or, LL.D. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. By y, 
Cooke Tayior, LL.D. With a New Supplementary Chapter by C. Bapuaw, D,D, 
London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Cheap Edition, One Volume, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
D IGBY GRAND. By G. J. Wuyte 
By the same Author, 
KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes, 15s. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


XFORED Es S A Y §,_ 1857. 
CONTENTS: 


The Place of Homer in Education and in History. By the Right Honourable 
W. E. Giapstone, M.P., M.A. 
Sicily. By M. E. Grant Durr, M.A, 
Schemes of Christian Comprehension. By H. B. Wixson, B.D. 
Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy. By E. A. Freeman, M.A, 
The Burnett Prizes. By BapENn M.A.,, F.R.S. 
The Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages. By J. H. Bripegs, B.A. 
Montaigne’s Essays. By the Rev. R. W. Courcn, M.A. 
Characteristics of Thucydides, By W. Y, SEtLaR, M.A. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
In One Volume, 2s. 6d, 


A POEMS, BALLADS, AND SONGS OF THE 
PEASANTRY. With Introduction and Notes by Robert 


Already published, 
CHAUCER. Eightvolumes ..... . « « 208 
COWPER. .s se & 
THOMSON. TwoVolumes & 
BEN JONSON. One Volume. 
GREENE AND MARLOWE, One Volume .... . 2. 
SHAKSPEARE. One Volume ....... 
OLDHAM. OneVolume .. sc & 
WALLER. OmeVolume & 
WYATT. OmeVolume .. ee & 
SURREY AND MINOR POETS. One Volume... . 28. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS, One Volume . . 2s. 
EARLY BALLADS. One Volume. ........ 2% 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 
fM\HE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD, in its basis Filial and 
Spiritual, in its origin Fatherly, Divine, and Eternal, and in its comprehensive- 
ness Catholic or Universal :—A Priest’s Protest for the Hierarchical Duty of spending 
and being spent, even to the offering of one’s own self, on the service and sacrifice of 
our Faith. By Saitu, M.A., Priest-Chaplain of St, John the 
Baptist in Ashton juxta-Birmingham, 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, Parker; Birmingham: B, Hatt; 
Plymouth: R. Lipstone. 


In 8vo, price 3d. 
HURCH-RATE COMMUTATION; or, the OUTLINE OF A 
PLAN FOR AN EQUITABLE SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE 
QUESTION, By Larcus Ursanvus. 
London: Brut and Darsy, 186, Fleet-street. 
DR. EADIE’S EXPOSITORY WORKS. 


OMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE 
OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d, cloth. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE 
OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. §8vo, 14s. cloth. 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrtn and Co. 
ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE.—A NEW NOVEL, 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
OM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By an Ox Bor. 
Cambridge: and Co. 
. MR. MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Discourses. By 


Freperick Dentson Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 

UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, being Lectures on the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, and the Epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Jude. In one Volume, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Cambridge : and Co. 
This day is published, a Second Edition, in Three Vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, £1 Ls. 64, 


WO YEARS AGO. By the Rev. Caartes F.S.A5 
F.L.S,, &c, Author of “ Westward Ho!” &e, 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 7s. 6d. 
GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Shore. Third Edition. 3s. 64. 
WESTWARD HO! 3vols. Second Edition. £1 11s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. is. 
PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Second 


London: Jonn W. Parxgr and Sow, West Strand. 


Edition, 2s. Cambridge ; Macurxan and Co, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 

HE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Author of “Jane 

Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette,” &. By Mrs, Gasket, Author of “ Mary Barton,” 
, oe North and South.” In 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with a Portrait of Miss Bronté 
and a View of Haworth Church and Parsonage. Price 24s. cloth. 

“Mrs, Gaskell has produced one of the best biographies of a woman by a woman 
which we can recal to mind.”—Atheneum. 

“Jts moral is, the unconquerable strength of genius and goodness.”—Spectator. 

“Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ has placed her on a level with the best 

hers of any country.” —Globe. 

We regard the record as a monument of courage and endurance, of suffering and 
triumph... « All the secrets of the literary workmanship of the authoress of ‘Jane 
Eyre’ are unfolded in the course of this extraordinary narrative.’— Times, 


2, 
HE ROUA PASS; or, Englishmen in the Highlands. By 
Eatck Mackenzie. In 3 Vols, 
“The attractions of the story are numerous and varied. It is a success, whether 
ed as a brilliant social picture of stirring scenes and striking adventures, or as a 
sketeh of the deeper and higher sentiments which relate to the world of thought.”— 


a aMhough there is no direct resemblance in the ‘ Roua Pass’ to the Bronté Novels, 
it has this feature in common with them—the book appears to be the result of a close 
but narrow examination of life and scenery, the high persons and general story being 
‘the product of pure fancy or imagination.” —Spectator, 


3. 

ypoey AND SKETCHES. By James Payn. Post 8vo, 
ice 83, 6d. cloth. 

* 4 volume of pleasant reading; some of the papers have true attic salt in them,”— 


Literary Gazette. 


4. 

pee By Mrs. Frank P. Fettows. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 
loth. 

“There is much of easy simplicity in the diction, and elegant naturalness in the 


thought,” —Spectator. 
IN THE PRESs., 


HE PROFESSOR. By Curren Author of “Jane 
Eyre,” &c. In 2 Vols. [Nearly ready. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, a Mahommedan 
Gentleman. Edited by E. B. Eastwicx, Esq. Post 8vo, [Early in June. 
HE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING; In Letters to Beginners. 
By Jony Rusxiy, M.A., Author of “ Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c, Crown 8vo. With Illustrations drawn by the 
Author. (Nearly ready. 


Iv. 
VISIT TO SALT LAKE; being a Journey across the Plains, 
to the Mormon Settlements at Utah. By Wittiam 
ust ready. 


With a Map. 
Vv. 
| ytd THE SURFACE: A Story of English Country Life. 


Just ready. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
In 8vo (500 pages), price 12s. in cloth, 


ATHEDRA PETRI: a Political History of the Great Roman 
Patriarchate. Books I. and IL., from the first to the close of the fifth century. 
By T. Gzzznwoop, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-law. 
London: C, J. Stewart, 11, King William-street, West Strand. 


This day is published, 8vo, price is, 
ys ” and “OUT;” or, The Right Men in the Wrong Place. A 
Letter on old topics to the New Members of the Palmerston Parliament of 


1857, By a British Commoner. 
London: THomas Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in 1 Vol., thick Royal 8vo (of 680 pages), cloth boards, price 8s. 
(allowed to purchasers to the amount of £5), 


ATALOGUE GENERAL DES LIVRES FRANCAIS, 
ITALIENS, ESPAGNOLS, Anciens et Modernes, qui se trouvent chez BarTHEs 
¢t Lowest, libraires, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, (W.) 
Catalogue contains a vast selection of all the most important works in all 
ments of French, Italian, and Spanish literature, many of which have been 
collected during repeated journeys on the Continent. In it will be found a fine collec- 
tion of works on Theology, Philosophy, Diplomacy, Natural History, Mathematics, 
Art, Chess, Transactions of the principal learned Societies of Europe, a most 
Tee tection of works on the Fine Arts, Painting, Archeology, Miscellaneous 
Literature, istory, Numismatics, Memoirs, Voyages and Travels, including all the 
Exploratory ones published at the expense of the French Government. 
*,* A separat of El tary Books and popular Publications 
may be had, price 1s. : 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


HRISTIAN ORTHODOXY RECONCILED WITH THE 

CONCLUSIONS OF MODERN BIBLICAL LEARNING: A Theological 
D y, With Critical and Controversial Supplements. By Joun Donaupson, 

.D, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

is volume deserves to be read with great attention. The views stated in it are, 
%to doctrine, those of the Church of England most distinctly. Coming as it 
from a Cambridge Doctor of Divinity, who stands high among the scholars in the 
taglish Church, it will no doubt be received with respect, and read with candour and 
ita ration by those members of the Church who do not think the Protestant faith 

te he be honoured or assisted by imperfect freedom ofinquiry.”—Examiner, Feb. 28. 

- Donaldson has, by the publication of this volume, forced into prominence a 
question of more immediate practical interest than any of the special critical and 
speculative questions he has hitherto applied his learning and his vigorous intellect to 
Feb, 21. 

Wiuutams and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C.; 
| 20; South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
" Just published, price 3s, 6d., bound in cloth, 

HE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. By J. Ewrxe Rrrcnre, 

Author of “The London Pulpit,” &e. &e. 

— 18 a matter-of-fact reality about the sketches; but they are chiefly remark- 
; — moral tone of the reflections. Generally speaking, painters of these sub- 
~ er throw ‘a purple light’ over the actual scenes, and say nothing of the con- 
 - oe! towhich they lead; Mr. Ritchie is ever stripping off the mask of the mock 
“th ore him, and pointing the end to which it must finally come.” —Spectator, 
“Thi book is a good book, and carefully written.”—Indian News, 
‘ hicks ge is elegantly written; the style is even simple, and is occasionally the 
that ~e a pany pathos, somewhat stern indeed, but all the more real, perhaps, on 
“My tink _ This book will be read with pleasure and profit.”— Weekly Times. 
» Ritchie is favourably known to us; nor do we think this little volume will 

> Sketches are lively and graphic in style, and convey truthful pictures 
some dark phases of London life.”—Literary Gazette. d 

- Ritchie contents himself with a graphic and not overdrawn description.”— 


Tait Written in a sketchy and dashing style, and is a most readable work.” —Sunday 
London: W, Twzzprz, 337, Strand, 


Catal 


This day, 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

A PASTORAL LETTER to the CLERGY OF HIS DIOCESE, 

before his Triennial Visitation in April, May, and June, 1857, By Henry, Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This Day is published, price One Shilling, No, XVIIL. of 

Lz DORRIT, by Coaktes Dickens. A New Serial Story, 

uniform with “ Bleak House,” “ David Copperfield,” &. &. To be Completed in 
Twenty Monthly Shilling Parts, with Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, London; Stasstn and Xavrer, Paris. 


Just published, price 2s. bound, 
IMPLES POEMES: ‘Traduits de l’Anglais de Mrs. Anna H. 
Ports (de Cambridge), par le CHEVALIER bE CHATELAIN, Traducteur des 
“ Fables de Gay,” “ D’ Evangeline,” &c. 
Rotanpt, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Just published, in One Vol. royal Svo, cloth, 15s. 
ISITS TO FIELDS OF BATTLE IN ENGLAND, of the 
Fifteenth Century; with some miscellaneous Tracts and Papers, principally 

upon Archeological Subjects. By Ricnarp Brooks, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Work coutains a descriptive account of the scenes of most of the memorable 
conflicts in the Wars ef York and Lancaster, comprising the celebrated Battles of 
Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, Northampton, Waketield, Mortimer’s Cross, Towton, Barnet, 
Tewkesbury, Bosworth, and Stoke, and genealogical and other particulars of the 
powerful, warlike, and distinguished personages who were the principal actors in those 
stirring and eventful times; with Plans of some of the Fields of Battle; and an 
Appendix, containing the principal Acts of Attainder relative to the Wars of the 
Roses, and Lists of the Noblemen, Knights, and other personages attainted by them. 

Joun Russevt Situ, 36, Soho-square, London; and J, Mawpsuey and Son, 
Castle-street, Liverpool. 
POPULAR MEDICAL SERIES, FOR GENERAL READERS. 
Price of each volume, 2s. 6d. 
VHE STOMACH. AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 
Eyre, M.D. 

HEALTHY SKIN, By Erasmus Witsoy, F.R.S. 

DEFECTS OF SIGHT. By T. Warton Jongs, F.R.S. 

ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS. By Samven Fenwick, M.D. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, in connexion with the General Principles of Hygiene. 
By Liongt J. Beatx, M.R.C.S, 

THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR CURE, By Henry G, 


By Sir James 


HOW TO PREVENT SUDDEN DEATH. By A. B. Granvittr, F.R.S. 

HUFELAND’S ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. A new Edition. 
Erasmus Witsoy, F.R.S. 

THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. By James M. Guiy, M.D. 

ON NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS, By G. 
Rosert Rows, M.D. 

ON SEA BATHING AND SEA AIR. By Georcs Hartwie, M.D. 

ON THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. By Grores Hantwie, M.D. 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. By Henny Jorpay. 

London : Jonn New Burlington-street. 


LIst OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley, | Spottiswoode’s Tarantasse Journey. 
1200 Copies. The Good Old Times.—— Violet. 

Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. Macaulay's England. Vols. III. and IV, 

Dynevor Terrace.——Madaron, 2000 Copies. 

Armstrong’s Arctic Voyage. _ Borthwick’s Residence in California, 

Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. | Thornbury’s Songs of the Jacobites, 

Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam. 

Still Waters.——Jessie Cameron, Letters of Henrietta Maria. 

Boswell’s Letters to ‘Temple. Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America, 

Musgrave’s Pilgrimage into Dauphiné, Going Abroad, By Nona Bellairs, 

Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. Florence Templar. Kathie Brande. 

The Days of My Life. Wildflower, Head’s Descriptive Essays.—— Quedah. 

Stanley’s Palestine. A New Edition. Kaye’s Life of Sir John Malcolm, 

Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois. Letters from Head Quarters. 

Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler, Life of General Sir C. Napier. 

Monarchs Retired from Business, Bacon’s Essays. Edited by Whately, 

Maurice's Discourses on St. John. M‘Clure’s Arctic Discoveries, 

Life in Ancient India, By Mrs. Speir, | Memoirs of Sir W. E. Parry. 

Memoirs of Captain Allen Gardiner, Life. By Philip Henry Gosse, 

Ocean Gardens. By Noel Humphrys, | Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 

It is Never too Late to Mend. | Essays. By David Masson, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works. , The Owlets of Owlstone. 

Aurora Leigh.— Valisneria, Lives of Alfieri and Goldoni. 

Froude’s History of England. Kane’s Arctic Explorations, 

Andersson’s Explorations in Africa, | Bothwell. By Professor Aytoun, 

Binning’s Travels in Persia. | Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches. 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes, | Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. 

Norway and Sweden. By X. and Y. | Beaumarchais and his Times. 

Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes, Bonar's Hymns of Faith,——The Rivulet, 

Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. | Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa. 

Photo, the Suliote.——Isabel. The Rose of Ashurst.-—Ivors. 

Miss Bunbury’s Travels in Russia. Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the principal New Works as they appear. 
GuIngEA PER ANNUM, 


Edited by 


Cuartes Epwarp Mupig, 510 and 511, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and 74 and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


HEAP BOOKS.—SECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the 
following WORKS are now on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. III. and IV., 21s.—Aurora Leigh, 7s.—Letters from 
Head Quarters, 14s.—Bunsen’s Signs of the Times, 8s. 6d.—Days of My Life, 12s.— 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 10s. 6d.—Guizot’s Life of Peel, 7s. 6d.—Doran’s 
Queens of the House of Hanover, 9s.—Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 3s.— Lowth’s 
Wanderer in Arabia, 5s.—Cleve Hall, 5s.—Bazancourt’s History of the Crimean 
War, 10s, 6d.—Boswell’s Letters to Temple, 8s.—Very Successful! 14s,—Eastern 
Hospita!s and English Nurses, 6s.—Daisy Chain, 5s.—Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 7s, 
—The Englishwoman in America, 4s.—Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 5s.—Evelyn Marston, 
by Mrs. Marsh, 5s.—It is Neyer too Late to Mend, 3 Vols., 10s. 6d.—Lewes’s Life of 
Goethe, 14s.—Grace Lee, 5s.—Daisy Burns, 5s.—Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell, 
12s.—Ivors, 6s.—Kate Coventry, 4s.—Monarchs Retired from Business, 10s. 6d.— 
Knights and their Days, 5s—Lake’s Captivity in Russia, 3s. 6d.—Marryat’s Mountains 
and Molehills, 6s.—Napoleon’s Correspondence with his Brother Joseph, 12s.—Lillies- 
leaf, 6s.—The Quadroon, by Captain Mayne Reid, 6s.—The White Chief,6s.—Seymour’s 
Russia and the Sea of Azof, 3s.—Sketcher’s Tour round the World, 7s. — Ancient 
India, by Mrs. Speir, 8s.—Scutari and its Hospitals, by 5. G. Osborne, 2s,— 
The Quiet Heart, 3s.—Rachel Gray, 2s. 6d.—Stoney’s Residence in Tasmania, 7s.— 
Dred (best edition), 3s.—Thornburyg Monarchs of the Main, 5s.—Chesterton’s Prison 
Life, 7s —Edinburgh Essays, 4s.— ¥Teming’s South Africa, 5s.—The Good Old Times, 4s, 
—Stanley’s Palestine, 10s.—Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 7s.—Bothwell, by Dr. 
Aytoun, 7s.—Barrow’s Ceylon, 4s.—And many other Books of the past and present 
Season, a list of which may be obtained on application. 


Epwarp Muniz, 611, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester, 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 
Imperialism. sem Notes on Canadian Matters. Part II, ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MAY, 


Crows and Choughs. | Charlotte Bronté. 

The Mythology of Finnland, ; Taste in France. 

The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. | Mr. Warren’s Miscellanies, 
Part V. By G. J. Whyte Melville, | Excursions in Armenia. 
Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c. John Mitchell Kemble. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


rMNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIV., is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
VII. Boswell and Boswelliana, 
VIII. The Dilettanti Society. 
1X. British Relations with China. 
X. The Past Session and the New Par- 
liament, 


. Alexander the Great. 
Il. The Last Census of France. 
IIT. The Atlantic Ocean, 
IV. Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, 
V. Roumania. 
VI. The Festal Letters of Athanasius, 
London: Loneman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C, Buack. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 
No. CCCCXCIX. Price 2s, 6d. 

CONTENTS :— 
Mr, | Oxford and Thomas Hearne, 

The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 

Life in Central Asia, 

Columbus. 

Lays of the Elections. 

Letters from a Lighthouse.—No, IV, 


WitiramM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Just published, price 5s. 
HE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. 


CONTENTS :— 


1857. 


Scenes of Clerical Life—No. II. 
Giltil’s Love Story. Part IIL, 

A Run to Nicaragua. 

Afvot.—Part II. 

The Athelings; or the Three Gifts— 
Part XII. 


VIII. 


Aurora Leigh. VII. Memoirs of St. Simon. 
IV. Ancient India. 

V. The Phasis of Force. IX. New Books Suitable for Reading 
VI. The Mutual Relation of History | Societies, 


and Religion. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NUE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. L. (APRIL, 


1357), price 63., CONTALNS 
1. Ben Jonson and his Works, | 6. Sir John Bowring’s Siam. 
2. Kane’s Arctic Explorations, | 7, Oratory and Orators, 
3. Dr. John Tauler—Middle Age Mysti- 8. Bunsen’s God in History. 
cism, ' 9. The Chinese Question and the New 
4, New Government for the Principa-— Parliament. 


lities. 10, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
. Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. | 
London: Jackson and Wa.rForp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


rPHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCXCIII. 
MAY, 1857, price 2s, 6d, 


or 


CONTENTS :— 


The Castle of Dublin.—Chapter II. John Twiller.—Chapters XIX. and XX, 


A Sketch of Two Homes, The Stereoscope. 
The Organist. By Mortimer Collins. The Manchester Exhibition of Art- 
Whewell’s History of Moral Philosophy Treasures, 


The Rides and Reveries of Mr. sop 
Progress. By Francis Davis. Smith.—(Continued.) 
Sir Charles James Napier, A Fortuitous Concurrence of Atoms, 
*,* In the June Number will appear the first portion of a New Tale by Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, to be entitled “The Partners.” 
Dublin: HopGes, Smita, and Co, Hurst and Brackett, London; 
Menzigs, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


Ce INSTITUTE MAGAZINE, price Sixpence. MAY 
Number, now ready. 
London: Burys and Lampert, Paternoster-row. 


rRHE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXIL, for MAY, 
price 2s. 6d., contains— 

Parties and Politics of the New Parliament—Napoleon the Third—The Use of 
Universities—Indian Judicial Reform: With Reviews of Miss Bronté’s Life, Pre- 
Raphaelitism, Sir Charles Napier’s Memoirs, Sir John Bowring’s Siam, The Baltic 
Campaign, Neison’s Vital Statistics, Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, and ali the New 
Books and Novels of the Quarter, 

London: Boswortu and Harrison, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 14s., cloth, with Illustrations, 


HREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. By J. D. Borrawick, Esq. 


“The best book on California that has yet appeared.”— Globe. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, EDITED BY PROFESSOR FERRIER, 
This day is published, price 6s., Vol. IV. of 
| ag CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. Contributed to 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Containing Homer and his Translators, The Greek 
Drama, ‘The previous Volumes comprise “ Noctes Ambrosiane,” 4 vols,; “ Essays, 
Critical and Imaginative,” Vols, I, to III. 
kKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By Epwanrp Sane, F.R.S.E. 
Being a Sequel to ‘* Elementary Arithmetic.” 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. In Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an intellectual instead of 
a routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
VIE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON; or, the 
Court of France during the last part of the Reign of Louis XIV. and the 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans, Abridged from the French by Baye St. Jopn, 
First Series. In Two Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s, (In a few days. | 


in England. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. | 

Just Published, No, 3., price 1s., of 

Ps VED WITH GOLD; or, the Romance and Reality of the 

London Strects, An Unfashionable Novel. By the Brothers Maynzw. With 
I}Justrations by Patz. 

London: Caarman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 
\ AK IN CHINA (WYLD’S NEW MAP of the). 
2s. 6d.; in case, 4s, 6d.; on rollers, 73, 6d. 

WYLDS MAP of the CANTON RPVER, with the Entrances, 

Plans of Hong-Kong, Canton, &c. In sheet, 2s, 6d.; in case, 4s. 6d; on rollers, 7s. 6d. 

WYLD’S NEW MAP of CHINA. In sheet, 8s.: in case, 12s. ; 

on rollers, 16s. 


Jamus Wy», Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next door to the 
Post-office; and 2, Royal Exchange, 


In sheet, 


D—D*® HENRY BARTH’S TRAVELS AND p 
and Illustrations in tinted Lithography. 


2. 
‘be IN CHINA, TARTARY, Ayp 
2 Vols. 8vo, 21s. 
TOWERS. By Antuony 


Authentic Sources, by Ropert B. Broven, 
Royal 8vo, 1s. 


VYAcarione IN IRELAND. ByC.R. Way, 


EVENTFUL VOYAGE OF H.M.S. RESOLUTE 


AND THE MISSING CREWS. By G. F. Master. 
with numerous Illustrations. 


Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. boards 


cuts, and Illustrations in tinted Lithography. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By W. C. PERRY, Barrister-at-Law. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


8vo. 


of Aigebra made Easy,” “Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 


1 


VERIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. With Maps, Wood E ‘ 
[On Thursday next, 


THIBET. By Huc. Translated with the Author's sancti, 
[Now ready, 


3. 


Author of “The Warden.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
[On Friday neat, 


4, 
IFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, Iilustrated 
GeorGE CrurIksHANK. With a Biography of the Knight, fron 
sq. No I. with 2 Plates, 


Now 
*,* To be continued monthly, and completed in ten Numbers, 
5. 


With View of Rosse Castle, 
6. 


Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 


IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS IN SEARCH OF SIR J. FRANKLIN 


7. 


HE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEYLON. 
By S. W. Baker, Esq. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
[In a few days, 


8. 
TARANTASSE JOURNEY THROUGH EASTERN 
RUSSIA. By Writtam Sporriswoopg, M.A., F.R.S. Map, Wood- 


{Now ready, 
9. 


HE FRANKS, FROM THEIR FIRST APPEAR 
ANCE IN HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF KING PEPIN. 


10. 


IR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “ Eii- 
J burgh” and “ Quarterly Reviews,” Addresses, and other Pieces. 1Vol 


11. 
Ts FAIRY FAMILY: A Series of Ballads md 
Metrical Tales, illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. Crom 
8vo, with Frontispiece and Pictorial Title. : 
12. 
J hep THE VOICE OF HARMONY IN All 
CREATION. Selected and arranged by Mary Jane Estcovst. 
Feap. 8vo. 


13. 
OEMS. By Georce Mac Donatp, Author of “ Withia 


and Without.” Feap. 8vo. 


14. 
ITHIN AND WITHOUT: A Dramatic Poem. By 
George Mac Donaxp. Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8v0. 
15. 
ALLENGETTA, THE SQUATTER’S HOME: 4 
Story of Australian Life. By Wi111am Howrrr. 2 Vols., Post $m. 
16. 
\ EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
COLONEL MOUNTAIN, C.B., Adjutant-General of Her Majets 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, with Portrait. 
17. 


EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY, OF 
ANDREW CROSSE, the Electrician. 1 Vol. Post 8vo. 


Forces in India. 


18. 

EMOIR OF ADMIRAL PARRY (the Arctic Nav 

gator). By his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, * Seoond BAS 
Portrait and Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now 


19. 
[THe SKETCHES. By the Authors of “ Amy Herbal 


“The Old Man’s Home,” and “ Hawkstone.” Third Edition, da 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, [In a fow 


20. 
[HE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION; 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. By T. Tate, F.R.A.S,, 4 


8vo, 6s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS. 


their 
| London: Printed by Tuomas CnoaTe Savitt and James Acton Epwanps, at lished 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the Counzy of Middlesex and cout” 
coun Witttam Panxzr ang Sox, at 445, West Strand, in 

Nay 2, 1857. 
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